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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It must be granted that there are weaknesses in more 
than one of the Government contracts, and a clever 
Opposition might at least have succeeded in scoring 
minor points; nevertheless Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s motion was defeated by a majority of 
155) an excess of 20 even over the Government’s 
Statistical majority. Good whipping and _ Irish 
abstentions are made responsible for the figures, but 
in fact Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has only him- 
self to thank. Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ efficiency” as a 
party label was meaningless enough, but to demand 
retrospective efficiency in the presence of a galling war 
needed a more ambitious simplicity. Mr. Asquith, who 
was dragged into speech, laboured to show that the 
inquiry was demanded in order to ensure the proper 
carrying out of such contracts in future ; but the point 
belonged to him, an Imperial Liberal, not to the maker 
of the motion. Mr. Brodrick’s reply was full of a 
personal indignation that gave his speech exceptional 
vigour; and everyone knows the irritation of being 
interrupted in the middle of business by fiddling in- 
quirers, The single fact that some of the contracts 
were made by Lord Kitchener himself makes a present 
inquiry as impractical as ungracious. 


The lo and in their results most empty 
debates of the week have been relieved by refreshing 
outbursts of personal feeling. In the House of Lords 
Lord Spencer’s congregated questions on the working 
of martial law in Africa extracted no detailed answer 
except Lord Salisbury’s brusque assertion that a 
government must defend its own existence; but the 
debate gave occasion for a well-fought duel between 
Lord Halsbury and Lord Rosebery. Judged by a 
system of points Lord Rosebery won. He had Lord 
Halsbury in a dilemma. If the war was only ‘‘ a sort 
of war”, then there was no reason for the Government 
to be reticent about the operation of martial law, and 
small reason for the imposition of it. If the war was a 
real war, Lord Halsbury at Sheffield had made the same 


mistake that the Government, most of the prophets, 
and Lord Roberts himself had made in their earlier 
estimate of Boer resistance. Lord Rosebery made 
many smaller points with delightful neatness of thrust. 
The alleged readiness of Lord Halsbury ‘“‘ to use a bad 
word” at least proved against him a certain injudicial 
warmth of partisanship. Lord Rosebery does not thus: 
expose himself, and it is the lack of these hot convic- 
tions that makes him at once so good a debater, so 
unsatisfactory a statesman. 


Then, on the motion for the third reading of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, there was Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Dillon’s sudden loss of temper, 
a false step which may be made by the oldest and. 
redeemed ‘‘even by the youngest”. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s ‘‘ malignant slander” was 
merely an alternative version of Mr. Dillon’s ‘‘ damned. 
liar”, but he accepted redemption at the suggestion of 
the Speaker, while Mr. Dillon doubled his mistake by 
obstinacy and was suspended. That Mr. Chamberlain. 
has a profound capacity for irritating opponents is. 
undeniable, but it is his strength and their weak- 
ness that they give him such easy, though very barren, 
triumphs. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is unfor- 
tunately placed: he cannot talk of Government. 
inefficiency for fear of the cordite riposte, he cannot 
fling abuse for fear of having ‘‘ methods of barbarism” 
thrown back at him; but it would be an amicable and. 
welcome act if both the cordite and the barbarism were 

iven arest. They grow wearisome and ineffective. On. 
Mr. Dillon’s behalf nothing is to be said. His ‘‘ desire’” 
to call Mr. Chamberlain a ‘‘ damned liar” was not even, 
prompted by anv recent statement, and contumacious. 
persistence in so ungentlemanlike and uncalled-for a 
charge deserves more than a week’s suspension. Mr. 
Balfour has an extra argument to his hand. 


The only novelty in the Vote of Censure debate was. 
the agreeable disappointment of Mr. Gibson Bowles’ 
silence. The Speaker and Mr. Bowles seem to be on such: 
admirable terms that nothing but Mr. Bowles’ own discre- 
tion can save the House from a speech from him ; so that. 
the House very seldom is saved. It escaped on Monday. 
and Tuesday, so of course it could not escape on 
Thursday, when Mr. Bowles, fullof ‘‘ malignant slander”, 

roceeded to sustain his reputation for smartness by 
mpooning S. Augustine. Mr. Bowles has never been 
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able to distinguish between smartness and vulgarity, so 
it is not surprising that he cannot distinguish between 
profanity and humour. Doubtless Mr. Bowles thought 
that, Augustine not being mentioned in the Bible, it was 
safe to say anything he liked of him. Very likely he 
was playing to Protestant ignorance, not unrepresented 
in the House, which thinks that there cannot be a saint 
out of the Bible. Hence the laughter that followed his 
caricature of Augustine. 


We have now full particulars of Lord Methuen’s 
defeat, but they add little to our previous knowledge. 
All the troops who were left after the stampede of the 
800 cavalry fought well and Lord Methuen himself 
showed conspicuous courage. It is satisfactory to 
iknow that his wound is healing well. So far as there 
is serious war it is almost entirely confined to the 
Western Transvaal where Lord Methuen has been 
operating. Nowhere in the Orange River Colony and 
now no longer in the Eastern Transvaal are any con- 
siderable numbers of troops able to concentrate but there 
is plenty of room both for evasion and attack in the 
west. The columns for the past week report 11 Boers 
killed, 7 wounded, 158 prisoners and 126 surrenders. 
Since this General Bruce Hamilton has surprised 
Emmett’s commando in the Ngothi Valley, killing 4 
Boers and taking 23 prisoners, among whom was 
General Emmett, and two small laagers have been 
taken in the Eastern Transvaal. The signs of progress 
are not aggressive, but judging from the opinions 
among surrendered and captured Boers one may con- 
clude that Mr. Chamberlain was justified 
optimism he expressed on Thursday. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Wei-Hai-Wei 
was made remarkable by the flat contradiction of 
authorities. Lord Portsmouth quoted two admirals in 
support of the view that Wei-Hai-Wei should be made 
a naval base. Lord Selborne in reply quoted two other 
admirals in support of the view that while our fleet was 
supreme in Chinese waters such a naval base, for which he 
granted Wei-Hai-Wei was well adapted, was unneces- 
sary and not worth a large expenditure. The plain fact 
is that the experts, as is their way, hold views diametri- 
cally opposed and the Government has lately changed 
experts. The general theory that it is better to spend 


money on ships than on bricks and mortar is acceptable, | 
but a government cannot change its policy for the | 


better or for the worse without laying itself open to 
criticism for its past or its present action. As Lord 
Selborne expressly stated that the treaty with Japan 
had nothing to do with the Cabinet’s decision on the 
uses of Wei-Hai-Wei, no new circumstance can have 
arisen to justify the whole transaction. Yet it remains 
that while we are allied with Japan the 1,000 miles 
separating Hong Kong from Port Arthur matters little. 
In other circumstances a nearer base would have great 
strategic advantages. 


A good deal of perverted ingenuity has been 
exercised in the attempt to extract some significance 
from the Note sent to the Powers by France and 
Russia. Everyone knew that the Dual Alliance was 
not necessarily limited to Europe, and it was a 
necessary step in diplomacy for France and Russia 
to express agreement with the pacific intentions of 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement. The one cause of 
unrest in China at the moment is doubt of Russia’s 
intentions with regard to Manchuria, exactly the 
province whereof nothing whatever is said. Prince 
Ching, as everyone knows, has shown outrageous 
obsequiousness more than once in agreeing to ingenious 
proposals from Russia. He has been prevented partly 
by the discovery of his intentions by the Powers but 
chiefly by the counter-influence of Yuan-shi-kai, whose 
fortunate increase of authority in China may be judged 
by his promotion to the governorship of Chi-li. If ‘‘ the 
integrity of China,” which Russia and France are now 
_ pledged to support, refers to the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Manchuria, the Note is one more belated 
assurance of Russian honesty. If Manchuria is excluded, 
pag means as little as the second move in a game 
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Recent announcements have prepared the way for 
the favourable Indian Budget which Lord Curzon has 
again been able to report this week. The surplus is 


| once more swollen by windfalls. The absence of troops 


in Africa and China has saved India over a million; the 
high price of opium adds liberally to the estimate ; the 
Mint gives a handsome contribution and the relaxation 
of famine pressure has further relieved the finances. 
But the great extension of railway receipts, of customs, 
of stamp and excise duties and of land revenue shows 
a healthy development of the normal sources of income 
and justifies the statement that the economic progress 
of the country has been generally satisfactory. Alto- 
gether the revenue of the year just closed exceeded the 
forecast by £5,382,000, of which £3,982,000 accrues 
to the Imperial exchequer and £1,400,000 remains to 
the various provincial funds. The exceedingly cautious 
estimate for the coming year anticipates a net decline 
of over two millions in revenue and a net increase of 
twice as much in expenditure, which must of course be 
met from balances and loans. The largest item is an 
augmented outlay of 14 million on the army, on the 
ground that continued absence of troops is not antici- 
pated. A little of this cheery contempt for probabilities 
would be welcome to the taxpayers here. Altogether 
the forecast provides large possibilities for a fresh out- 
break of self-satisfaction a year hence. Such policy is 
something more than justifiable caution and it invites 
attention to the renewed failure to reduce taxation in 
spite of the huge surplus once again repeated. 


Sir Richard Temple will be sincerely regretted by 
Indian friends, for 
there was a simplicity about his character which 
it was impossible not to like and respect. In his 
prime he was probably one of the greatest glut- 
and even in his 
old age he added the duties of Vice-Chairman of the 
London School Board to those of a member of Parlia- 
ment who never missed a division. He had a very 
busy and successful career in India, having been 
political resident at Hyderabad, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and Governor of Bombay. Had he been 
content to retire with his baronetcy and his Indian star, 
he would have escaped disappointment. He found to 
his disgust that the qualities which make a successful 
Indian official are not those which ensure success in the 
House of Commons. Mere energy is no use at all in 
that assembly, and as it wisely leaves India to the 
Viceroy and the India Office, Sir Richard Temple’s 
special knowledge was of little value to him at West- 
minster. 


Sir Richard was a quaint figure, and various 
stories have been told at his expense. Contrary to 
what some people believe he was not the victim of Mr. 
David Plunkett’s wit in the gargoyle incident. It was Sir 
George Campbell, another curious Anglo-Indian figure, 
who heckled Mr. Plunkett about the state of the 
gargoyles at Westminster, and got for his pains a 
rather testy ‘‘I am not responsible for the queer 
creatures outside or inside this House”. But here is a 
true and, we believe, unrelated tale of Sir Richard 
Temple. Once Lord Randolph Churchill wished a 
debate to come to a speedy end. A Whip brought the 
bad news that Sir Richard Temple had a long speech 
in his pocket and felt he simply must speak’it. All 
remonstrance was vain. The Empire’s interests de- 
manded that the speech should be made. The Whip 
failing, Lord Randolph tried the bludgeon. Turning 
in his seat just when the obstinate orator was preparing 
to rise and catch the Speaker’s eye, Lord Randolph said 
with savage emphasis and in tones that could be heard 
distinctly by the offender and those who sat near, 
‘* What's the good of my trying to lead this House if 
every damned fool on my own side thinks he ought 
to make a speech?” And the speech was never 
spoken. 


Mr. Adolphus Drucker, for a few years the Conserva- 
tive colleague of Mr. Labouchere in the representation 
of Northampton, is wanted by the Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Drucker apparently prefers the climate of 
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the Italian lakes to that of Carey Street, which is | evolving a higher human race by fostering the type of 


perfectly intelligible, and requires, one would think, no | 
i He chooses however to telegraph, ‘‘ We | 


explanation. 
are all Dutch here, and do not believe in English 
justice”. What on earth is the meaning of this? Who 
are the ‘‘we”? Certainly not the Italians, for they 
are the one nation in Europe who are not pro-Boer 
and who sympathise with England. Does Mr. Drucker 
mean himself and his family? But then he was an 
English member of Parliament, and as such, presum- 
ably, a British subject: certainly a lawmaker for 
British subjects. We suppose that bankruptcy rather 
warps a man’s patrictism: and that ‘‘ justice” looks 
differently from the point of view of debtor and 
creditor. 


The new Liberal league against militarism has 
decided to change its name to the Gladstone League. 
Perhaps it is hoped that some of the glamour of the 
great name may cling to the nominal heir. It is true 
enough that the principal part of their programme is such 
as would have won Mr. Gladstone’s approval : certainly 
no other section of the Liberal party has the same claim 
to be Gladstonian. But Mr. Gladstone, whatever his 
defects as a constructive statesman, was a great man 
witha rare personality and will; and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his followers only dwarf themselves 
into yet greater insignificance by compelling comparison 
with their old chief. In the sequel the ass did not gain 
greatly by putting on the lion’s skin: the disguise 
was penetrated. Why not take their name from Mr. 
Atherley Jones ? 


Economic wisdom has come to Sir Robert Giffen 
fate. The forty years’ financial retrospect which he laid 
before the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday was as 
graceful a volte face as could be desired. In so many 
words, Sir Robert Giffen suggests a return to the 
indirect taxation which obtained previously to 1861. 
With a naive regard for the susceptibilities of the 
unregenerate he urged that there would be no violence 
to our fiscal system in this, for did not Free trade 
exist in 1861? A better example of the anxiety of the 
alleged free-trader to escape from the impasse in which 
his economic faith has landed him could hardly be 
found. Let us retain the name of Free trade, Sir Robert 
seemed to say, and you can do anything you like. It 
is impossible to master the statistics given in the 
lecture and not realise the urgent necessity of some 
modification of the present system. Imperial expen- 
diture was £70,000,000 in 1861, and £180,000,000 in 
1go1, and is not likely to sink below 4 150,000,000 in 
future. Such facts should turn the thoughts of men 
more and more to the idea of an Imperial Zollverein 
which would enable the Empire to enjoy the fruits of 
the Empire’s business. Mr. Fielding, the Canadian 
Finance Minister, this week easily disposed of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s suggestion that Canadian pre- 
ference has not done much for the Mother-country. 
British exports to Canada have increased since the 
preference was given, and if they have not improved 
more it is a fair inference that they would have declined 
had preference not been shown. 


The Dean of Winchester summed up a lecture which 
he recently gave in the Cathedral on the relation of 
Christianity to politics and trade by saying that the 
temptations to various forms and degrees of untruthful- 
ness and injustice arising out of the excessive com- 
petition prevalent at the present time are so strong 
that they can rarely be resisted. It requires some 
courage to make the logical deduction, as the Dean did, 
that it is the principle of co-operation rather than of 
competition, of socialism rather than individualism, that 
ought to regulate the transactions of Christian com- 
munities. There is a good deal of confusion in 
many people’s minds as to the influence of competi- 
tion on human development. They forget, what is 


perfectly orthodox evolution doctrine, that fittest in 
natural history is not the same thing as best in human 
morality; and that man becomes best by restraint on his 
instincts of competition rather than by giving them a 
loose rein. 


How is it possible to think that we are 


man who succeeds best in making money, and pro- 
cesses which create a never-ending accession of human 
wastage? Dr. Stephens quoted aptly Professor Huxley’s 
Romanes lecture on this point. It would be well if 
those who talk so glibly about ‘‘ survival of the fittest” 
would consider Huxley’s utterance as to the opposition 
of the ethical principle to the gladiatorial theory of 
existence. It is not the Christian theory. 


The Bishop of London’s Conference on Absolution 
and Confession has reported. In its composition it was 
fairly representative of the Church of England and 
much weight must be attached to its conclusions. On 
many, if not most crucial points, the members had of 
course to agree to differ. These conferences are of use 
not so much in removing differences as in clearing the air. 
In this instance the Bishop has added some comments 
of his own; we see no objection whatever to this 
departure. The Churck lost much by Dr. Creighton’s 
withholding his impressions of the Conference on the 
Eucharist. The doctrines dealt with by the Conference 
are theologically very recondite and have very im- 
portant bearing on conduct. We do not propose to 
discuss the Report until there has been time to master 
its contents. 


Churchmen, also Christians who are not Churchmen, 
we should hope, will be reassured to know that the fire 
on the altar at Westminster will not be allowed to go 
out owing to the occupation of the Abbey by the 
Coronation workmen and officials. During the time 
that the Abbey is closed to the public daily ser- 
vice will be performed without interruption in S. 
Faith’s Chapel: and there will be a celebration on 
Sundays. The service will be for the Canons and other 
residents in the Precincts. It may indeed be regretted 
that the public services have to be interrupted, but at 
any rate liturgical continuity will be saved. The 
popular idea that the’ Abbey authorities will be dis- 
possessed for some months in favour of the State is a 
delusion. 


The King has expressed his desire to give 430,000 
to provide a dinner on Coronation Day to half a 
million of his London subjects. The diners are also to 
be given each a memento of the occasion. Such a gift 
as this must not be judged from the grosser utilitarian 
standpoint. At such a season of national rejoicing, 
when the great and wealthy people of the land make 
some public parade of their greatness and wealth, it is 
becoming for a ruler to show his thought for the poor 
in a way that the poor—who as a rule are not political 
economists—will themselves appreciate. More than this, 
the publicity of such an act of thoughtful regard for 
the pleasure of his subjects, who are thus given as it 
were a personal share in a national solemnity, operates 
as an encouragement to thoughtfulness in others. It 
would be a mistake to estimate the good done by such 
an act of generosity by the concrete nature of the gift 
itself. The real criteria are the value of the intention 
and the quality of the feelings encouraged in the 
recipients. 


The idea of the National Physical Laboratory, opened 
by the Prince of Wales on Wednesday, came from 
Germany, but it is not necessarily cheap on that account. 
It was pointed out to the Prince of Wales when he was 
in Australia that the success of many German products 
in our markets was due largely to the assistance com- 


merce received from science. In England the theory 
and application of science have been too often divorced, 
and the prime object of this new laboratory is to bring 
the powers of modern science to the help of the 
art of production. Its avenues of activity will be 
many: it will carry on and extend the work now 
done at the Kew Observatory; there will be provided a 
tank which is expected to be of great practical use to 
naval architects ; it will help the industries at large in 
much the same way as the pamphlets issued by the 
Washington Government or as the German Laboratory 
have assisted manufacturers, notably in the application 
of aniline dyes. The building has been erected at 
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the expense of the Treasury but the machinery and the 
fittings and the money for the carrying on of the work 
are expected to come from private benefactors. 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
betting has completed the taking of evidence. The 
witnesses one after the other piled up proof that the 
evil is spreading in an alarming degree among the 
poorer classes. Bookmakers in places have made house 
to house visitations and induced many women to bet 
beyond their means. It was stated that the highest 
ambition among whole classes of young men was to 
become bookmakers’ assistants, and thanks to the 
betting madness the sporting paper has driven out 
other literature and completely negatived the good 
work that was expected from some clubs and reading- 
rooms. You cannot stop people betting if they mean 
to, but you can check continuous instigation. The 
bookmaker is naturally a stationary animal, and it is 
agreeable to nature that he should be prevented from 
developing into a creature of peripatetic habits. Yet 
more good would be done if less prominence were 
given to sporting ‘‘ tips” in the daily press. 


The University Sports, which as usual took place on 
the day of the Grand National, were unfortunate enough 
this year also to coincide with the first day of spring; 
and sunshine, rain, hail and mist alternated according 
to expectations. The Oxford team won the odd fight 
in spite of themselves. They had urged strongly that 
the hammer or weight should be dropped out in favour 
of the half-mile, the best race that is run. Cambridge 
refused and Oxford won both events, the weight by 
a put of nearly five feet further than Ware’s best. 
In spite of the conditions the times were up to a high 
average and the mile was one of the best races we 
have seen. Perhaps the hurdles, run on very wet 
grass, were the best performance, and it is remarkable 
that this race has been won seven times by the Garnier 
family, father and sons. 


If Mr. Maclaren’s tour has not been a complete 
success, he has at any rate justified himself and his team 
against the critics. Of the eleven a side matches he won 
five and lost six, and though one only of the repre- 
sentative matches was won, the failure was put down 
even in Australia to the ill luck of losing Barnes who is 
regarded by Australian cricketers as the best English 
bowler discovered for many years; and the virtue of 
the discovery belongs entirely to Mr. Maclaren. Every 
way the critics were wrong. In spite of the loss of 
Barnes, who was wonderfully successful till his knee 
gave, the bowlers against all expectation held their 
own and were never collared through the whole tour, 
while the last match was lost owing to a collapse in 
batting—the one point of failure not foretold. Every 
correspondent from Australia has spoken of the supreme 
excellence of the team in fielding, and here too perhaps 
lies part of the cause of the bowlers’ success. Mr. 
Maclaren is to be congratulated on his average of 58. 


The Bank returns of Thursday display no very 
striking changes in the position. The fresh borrowings 
of the market are shown in an addition to other secu- 
rities of £760,100, the major portion of which is again 
reflected in the increase of other deposits by £679,800. 
The stock markets have had a more cheerful under- 
tone during the past week without however any 
great accession of business. The funds have been 
neglected and prices have weakened in sympathy with 
the want of business and the anticipation of further 
issues. 
some slight falling off and American Rails have been 
inactive—the trend of prices in the latter department 
has been upward more particularly in those lines which 
depend on the corn country for freights. The illness 
of Mr. Rhodes has naturally been the principal topic 
of discussion in the Kaffir market and various divergent 
rumours have been circulated from time to time; the 
“‘bears” however have not succeeded in seriously 
‘lowering prices and with the favourable reports to 
hand of Mr. Rhodes’ condition a slight recovery in 
prices has setin. The remaining markets have been 
devoid of interest. Consols 93,5. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February, 1co2). 
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Home railway stocks have been steady with | 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


oe once we are able to congratulate Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman on his strategy as a party 
leader. It is bad business, from a party point of view, 
to attack the policy of the war: it is still worse to 
attack the conduct of the generals and the troops in the 
field. But itis perfectly good business to attack the 
War Office for their sins of omission and commission in 
regard to the supply of war material. And let us say 
at once that there is a good case for inquiry into the con- 
tracts for the purchase of horses and food, and for 
freights and transport. There is no denying that we have 
paid too much for horses, for food, and for transport, 
both by land and sea. The point is whether Mr. 
Brodrick, while admitting that there was a case for 
inquiry, while indeed courting inquiry, made good his 
contention that the process should be deferred until 
the war was over. We are fully sensible of the weight 
of the arguments against postponement. When the 
war is over there will be such an outburst of joy and 
relief that the critical examination of past transactions will 
run the risk of being pooh-poohed as ancient history, 
or condemned as ungenerous and unpatriotic. Never- 
theless the risk must be run, for Mr. Brodrick showed 
very clearly, in his spirited and cogent speech, that the 
necessary witnesses are at present scattered over the 
globe, and that the War Office officials are working at 
very high pressure. We quite believe what the Secre- 
tary of State tells us, that it is impossible to get good 
work out of the heads of departments if they have to 
prepare themselves, in relation to a number of com- 
plicated transactions, for cross-examination by a hostile 
committee, before which ‘‘a man may lose the reputa- 
tion of thirty years in as many minutes”. But the real 
reductio ad absurdum of the demand for an immediate. 
inquiry was provided by the case of the contract for 
meat with the Cold Storage Company. That contract 
was made by Lord Kitchener himself, at a time when 
the one thing needful was to see that the meat was: 
forthcoming for the troops. In order that a committee 
might sift that transaction, Lord Kitchener would have 
to be summoned from South Africa to take his. 
seat in the witness’s chair! The force of ridicule can 
no farther go. Besides, as Mr. Brodrick very per- 
tinently said, the question is not whether the troops get 
the food and the horses, but whether the taxpayer has 
paid too much. Before the immediate efficiency and 
equipment of the men in the field, the Secretary of State 
almost passionately exclaimed, all considerations of 
convenience must bow. But we are quite with him in 
maintaining that the # s. d. of the matter may wait for 
the leisure of peace. 

As we have already said, we believe that we have paid 
too high a price for inferior horses and food. But with 
regard to horses, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ‘“‘doth 
protest too much”. The leader of the Opposition over- 
reached himself, for he condemned all the horses of 
the world. The Hungarians were too ‘‘cobby”, the 
Canadians too “‘leggy”, the Argentines too soft, and the- 
Australians too heavy. Epigrams are not often true, but 
Mr. Brodrick’s answer was both epigrammatic and true,,. 
when he said that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. 
criticisms of the remounts was “‘an impeachment, not 
of our veterinary surgeons and purchase officers, but of 
the horse supply of the world”. Granted that the 
prices were too high: suppose they had been half =: 
the beasts would still have been unsuitable. And the 
question remains, where are we to get the necessary 
number of horses that answer the requirements of Boer 
warfare? It is a serious problem, but according to. 
Mr. Brodrick the War Office is doing its best to 
answer it by sending officers on missions of inquiry 
to every horse-breeding country in the world. With 
regard to the original contract for meat with the Cold 
Storage Company, there can be 2o doubt that it is the 
old story of the financial organiser taking advantage of 
the necessity of the hour. The Cold Storage Company 
paid a dividend of 150 per cent., besides placing a large 
sum to reserve, and its shares stood the other day ata 
1,000 per cent. premium. For a gold mine this would 
be nothing: but for a catering company it shows 
clearly that exorbitant prices have been charged. 
This is the more exasperating because we believe 
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that the persons most largely interested in the concern 
are partisans of the Boers. However that may be, the 
contract was made by Lord Kitchener under the stress 
of emergency, and is now at an end. The attacks on 
the new meat contract with Bergl seem to us to have 
missed their mark. After the inevitable process of 


| 


sifting, three competitors were left in, the Cold Storage | 


Company, Weil, and Berg]. 
pany was naturally cut out, and it has been shown that 
Weil was tendering both on his own account and as a 
member of the syndicate of which Bergl was the ‘‘ téte 
de groupe”. We see nothing wrong inthis. Weil has 
made a fortune out of the war, more specifically out of 
provisioning Mafeking. But it must be remembered 
that, like all war contractors, he ran considerable risks. 
Supposing the war had gone against us, even for six 
months, as at one time it looked very like doing, Weil 
would have been ruined. Men who take those risks 
are entitled to large profits, and Weil has made them. 
In this last tender for meat, Weil tendered on his own 
account, hoping to secure the whole profit to himself: 
but discovering that a syndicate was competing, in 
which the De Beers Company, Joel, and Lewis were 
participators, he very prudently took shares in that 
concern. Wecannot blame him: and we see nothing 
wrong in the fact. The only matter that concerns the 
public is the contract itself. Will good meat be sup- 
plied without fail to our troops at a reasonable price ? 
Mr. Brodrick assures us that it will. Mr. Labouchere’s 
sneers about the names of the contractors, Bergl, Weil, 
Lewis, Joel, are poor chaff enough. The plain truth, 
we fear, is that the German Jew has the organising 
faculty necessary for these transactions and the ordinary 
Briton has not. Let us face the fact. As for con- 
tractors’ profits, what war has there ever been, from 
the time of Marlborough down to the present hour, 
when the same outcry has not been raised? Nations 
are seldom prepared for war, and in the hour of stress 
the organising genius steps forward and exacts his 
price. < 
If ever there was a case when a second night’s debate 
was superfluous, it was surely this. Everything that 
could be urged for an inquiry and against the Govern- 
ment was said by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : 
every topic that could be pressed in resistance to the 
request was fully and forcibly put by Mr. Brodrick. 
With all deference to Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, 
they added nothing to Monday's discussion. 
Asquith indeed, with a lawyer’s eye for a weak case, 
endeavoured to make out that the motion for an inquiry 
was not a vote of censure, or only so because the 
Government chose to make it so. Mr. Asquith of 
course hoped to detach a few Ministerialists, who 
might be in favour of an inquiry upon the merits, or 
rather the demerits, of the case. This familiar 
manoeuvre hardly ever succeeds in the House of 
Commons ; but Mr. Asquith did his best to make it 
fail by quoting a precedent against himself. For Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion for a committee, while it was a 
precedent for an inquiry during the continuance of 
the war, was certainly taken as a vote of censure, 
and led to the downfall of Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet. 
Mr. Balfour seemed to his friends to be still suffering 
from the effects of his recent illness, and did little 
more than repeat Mr. Brodrick’s arguments of the 
night before. He made one good point, however, 
when he referred, complacently as he was entitled to 
do, to the calmness with which the public regards the 
inflated and loud-sounding charges hurled against 
the War Office. No one can accuse the nation of 
indifference to the comfort and equipment of the 
army : there was a blaze of indignation when it was 
discovered that our troops in the Crimea were supplied 
with paper boots and green coffee. The public is calm 
to-day, because it is admitted that no army in the field 
was ever better fed than our soldiers in South Africa. 
The Opposition are not going to turn out the Govern- 
ment because too high a price was paid for the 
meat, especially as a new contract has been made 
on better terms. As for the horses, the debate proved 


conclusively that the difficulties of getting the right kind 
of horse for this particular campaign are serious, and 
have not hitherto been appreciated either by the War 
Office or its critics. 


Probably the Basuto pony is the 


The Cold Storage Com- | 


best animal for the purpose ; and we believe that at the 
beginning of the war a large number might have been 
had at low figures. By the way, how do the Boer 
generals deal with the remount question? Are the 
Boer horses immortal ? or do the Boers take our horses 
just when they are getting into condition? We are 
glad that the debate has taken place, because it has 
cleared away a good many misconceptions, and disposed 


| of a good many rather mean insinuations. If the large- 


ness of the majority by which the motion was rejected 


_ (20 above the full Ministerial majority at the polls) 


does not show that the Government is stronger, the 
increase being due solely to Irish abstentions, it cer- 
tainly does show that the Opposition is weaker. 


DELAY AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
SETTLEMENT. 


If with every month that peace is postponed the 

mind of England grows more definite and the 
people of England gain a firmer grasp of the conditions 
of South Africa with a truer knowledge of the task that 
lies before them, neither loss nor delay will have been 
in vain. 

What are these conditions? In the Boer colonies 
a bitter resistance is maintained—a resistance which 
we cannot hope to end save by a determination to 
conquer no less obstinate. This resistance has been 
carried to such a point that the grant of any terms by 
England now must be deemed by the Boers a pilgrimage 
to Canossa, and by the natives a sign that we could 
not subdue the Boers even by three years of fighting. 
Therefore it is idle to expect that the war can be 
shortened by the offer of terms. The treatment which 
the Boers will receive upon their submission is more 


| generous than any to which the circumstances of the 


war and their protracted resistance entitle them. 
Subject to the proclamations, private property will 
be respected. All regular belligerents will enjoy an 
amnesty. The burghers will be brought back from the 


_ oversea prisons and concentration camps to their farms, 
and where necessary they will be supplied with rations 


Mr. | 


for their subsistence, and loans will be advanced for the 
restoration of their homesteads. The Boers—that is 
their leaders—know that this treatment awaits them ; 
they prefer to continue the war. In these new colonies, 
therefore, peace will not be restored until the tedious and 
costly process of attrition by force of arms has been 
carried to the bitter end. In the Cape Colony the 
Afrikander majority is in open or veiled rebellion ; 
martial law is proclaimed, the action of the constitution 
is suspended, and the wreck of responsible government 
warns us that the whole spirit of the Dutch population 
must be changed before it can be entrusted again with 
the like privileges. ‘‘There has been no previous 
occasion like this. We are thrown back upon the rights 
which every government has to defend its own exist- 
ence, and it is to these rights that now and in the 
future we shall confidently appeal.” Lord Salisbury’s 
words apply not only to the Cape but to South 
Africa as a whole. They embody a true con- 
ception of the conditions of South Africa, and a 
vastly more accurate estimate of the character of 
the Dutch population than any which could have been 
formed, if the war had ended after the occupation of 
Pretoria. This utterance of the Prime Minister means 
that we have faced the humiliating fact that for nearly 
a century we have failed to understand these people, 
that our method of dealing with them in the past has 
been entirely wrong. Our well-intentioned grant of 
independence to the Boers has merely resulted in their 
remaining a decivilised and unadvancing race; our 
hasty gift of responsible government to the Cape Colony 
has made that part of the King’s dominions a forcing 
house of republican ideas, and taught the Dutch 
Afrikander to despise the weakness which we called 
** conciliation ”. 

But there is one aspect of the problem in which the 
increased insight gained perforce by the protraction of 
the war will prove more than ever useful. It is our 
growing conception of South Africa as a physical 
and political entity. Just as we have been utterly 
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wrong in dealing with the people, so have we 
been utterly wrong in dealing with the country itself. 
In South Africa as a whole we see, apart from 
the towns and ports, an entire population to be won 


| 


| 


over to loyalty. The chief agency is British immigra- | 


tion. But before this agency can be employed on any 
adequate scale, the agricultural resources of South 


Africa must be developed by irrigation works and rail- | 


way construction. In the past we let our people go out 
to the mines and the towns. We—and they—neglected 
the land. Now we see our error, but before we can 
remedy it a world of material reform awaits us. The 
desert must be irrigated and fertilised. The harsh con- 
ditions of the settler’s life must be changed and softened, 
his ambition must be kindled, and some measure of 
material prosperity must be brought within his reach. 
The crowded meeting which was held at 20 Arlington 
Street on Wednesday last affords a welcome proof 
that the central idea of the regeneration of South 
Africa by British immigration has sunk deep into 
the mind of the nation. When the Colonial Office 
asked for 100 women teachers for the concentra- 
tion camps, 3,000 candidates’applied. Mrs. Fawcett, 
who spoke with the special knowledge gained 
in her recent visit to the concentration camps, put the 
claim of the South African Expansion Committee upon 
a basis which was frankly biological. Upon the con- 
clusion of the war many of the men now fighting for 
England would find civil employment in South Africa, 
especially in connexion with the construction and work- 
ing of the railways. Many others would be attracted 
from England and the colonies by the opportunities 
presented by the industrial development which would 
accompany the return to civil government. Others 
again would be settled upon the land in course of time. 
It is in the highest degree important that these new 
English settlers should be able to find women of 
English blood in South Africa, whom they can marry. 
While, then, the immediate object of the committee is 
to promote the emigration of such women and girls as 
are likely to find useful employment, their ulterior 
object is to provide a supply of English wives and 
mothers. Mrs. Fawcett believes in the mother in- 
fluence as much as Olive Schreiner. Whatever be 
the legal test of nationality, it is the mother that 
determines the nationality of the heart. This is especi- 
ally true of South Africa where experience has shown 
that the children of Englishmen with Dutch wives are 
Dutch in sentiment and mode of life. In view of the 
fact that women are at a premium in all colonial com- 
munities, the importance of maintaining the proportion 
between the sexes in the case of the new British 
immigrants in South Africa can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

The conception of South Africa as one country is 
closely connected with this realisation of the national 
duty in respect of British emigration. The material 
development of the country—in particular the irriga- 
tion of South Africa west of the Drakenberg — on 
which the success of any plan for the establishment of a 
British country population depends, must be guided 
and controlled by a central authority. When once the 
connexion between the two ideas is fixed in the mind of 
the nation, the policy of the ‘‘ settlement” assumes 
definiteness. No settlement can satisfy us which does 
not, besides securing British supremacy, make the 
administrative unity of South Africa its guiding 
principle. From this point of view, as the SATURDAY 
REVIEW pointed out three months ago, the rebellion in 
the Cape Colony may prove a blessing in disguise. 
The petition for the suspension of the Cape constitu- 
tion, signed by forty-two members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment, shows the gravity of the crisis. To suspend and 
remodel the constitution of a colony with its adminis- 
trative machinery in full operation is one thing; to 
deal the coup de grace to an empty simulacrum of 
parliamentary freedom is another and an easier matter. 
With the recognition that our desire to maintain the 


‘Cape constitution is futile vanishes the chief obstacle 


to the attainment of administrative unity in South 
Africa; unity, which we may now hope one of its 
great promoters, Mr. Rhodes, may yet live to see 
accomplished. 


THE PRISONER IN THE WITNESS-BOX, 


M® JUSTICE WRIGHT in passing sentence of 

death upon Apted, the Tonbridge murderer, 
remarked that he was confirmed in the opinion that the 
verdict of the jury was right by the fact that the prisoner 
had not availed himself of the opportunity which the 
law afforded him of going into the witness-box to 
explain the circumstantial evidence which told so 
strongly against him. This remark of the learned 
judge was indeed made at a time when it could have 
no effect on the fate of the prisoner before him, but 
it none the less has given rise to discussion as 
to the propriety of a judge making comment of 
the kind. No one disputes the judge’s right to 
make such comment at any stage of the case: 
but in common with many others we do entirely dispute 
the wisdom and, if we may so put it, the legal good 
manners of his doing so. All things are lawful to a 
judge but all things are not expedient. His comments 
are reported in the newspapers and give rise in the 
mind of the public, including the class from which 
juries are drawn, to presumptions adverse to any 
prisoner on his trial, who may not avail himself of the 
opportunity of proving, or attempting to prove, his 
innocence in the box. Such presumption it was 
expressly desired to exclude; and rightly, for it is 
opposed to the fundamental principle upon which 
criminal justice has been administered in this country 
from time immemorial. 

It has for centuries been our boast that in England 
every prisoner is assumed to be innocent unless and until 
the prosecution have proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that he is guilty. That this attitude towards an accused 
is just, and in fact the only just attitude, few English- 
men at any rate will care to question. There are some 
countries, it is true, where this attitude appears to be 
reversed : where the wretched prisoner is subjected to 
a bullying cross-examination on the part. of the pre- 
siding judge, accompanied as it often is by a running 
commentary, eagerly suggesting evidence of guilt 
in every hesitating answer. In such countries it 
would almost seem as if the accused were considered 
guilty unless he brought evidence to convince the Court 
of his innocence, a negative which it is well nigh im- 
possible for a man to prove if by any chance he was in 
the neighbourhood when the crime was committed 
with no one present to come forward as witness to his 
whereabouts and actions. When we read reports of 
such cases we reflect with British pride, for once not 
necessarily philistine, upon the fact that English law 
would acquit twenty guilty persons for want of proof 
rather than run the risk of convicting one innocent 
man. 

The rule that the prosecution must prove their case 
is nominally unaffected by the Criminal Evidence Act 
of 1898, but as a fact is being undermined by that Act. 
It is too often wholly ignored, owing to the neglect of 
some judges to impress it upon juries, and owing to the 
indiscretion still more reprehensible, such as that of 
Mr. Justice Wright, on the part of others. The Criminal 
Evidence Act of 1898 was, it is true, the result of an 
agitation in the prisoners’ interest. ‘‘ There are cases”, 
it was argued, ‘“‘when the circumstances appear so 
black against an innocent man that he is convicted, 
when, if he had had the opportunity in the box, he 
could have cleared himself in a few wprds”. But it 
was perceived by many versed in the practice of the 
criminal courts that the innovation was fraught with 
grave danger and that there might be occasions when 
the absence of the prisoner from the box would be con- 
strued as evidence of his guilt, the charge otherwise 
being insufficiently proved. It was to meet this 
objection that a clause was introduced prohibiting the 
prosecution from commenting on the fact that the 
prisoner has not given evidence. This device has 
naturally failed to prevent the jury from drawing for 
themselves the unfair inference which the prosecution 
is forbidden to suggest. To shut the mind to a pre- 
sumption which inevitably suggests itself requires an 
intellectual and moral capacity wholly foreign to the 
average juryman. Very few could help drawing the 
presumption if they would, and almost as few would if 
they could. We are not saying now that as a whole 
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the Criminal Evidence Act 1898 has worked ill. It 
has effected some improvement in our criminal pro- 
cedure, but it is yet a grave question whether it has 


not with the benefits it has conferred brought a 


counter, if not an over-balancing, evil. In practice the 
majority of intelligent prisoners give evidence. Of 
these some are innocent men, and probably many have 
thus by theirown testimony prevented an unjust con- 
viction. Very many, of course, who give evidence are 
guilty and perjure themselves in the witness-box ; while 
others, seeking to clear themselves in a case in- 
adequately proved against them, are convicted out of 
their own mouths. These latter convictions are no 
doubt a just retribution for the prisoner’s eagerness 
to commit perjury ; an eagerness, be it noted, much 
more natural in a criminal than in a civil case. Still 
we do not read with any pleasure the reports of the 
strenuous cross-examination of a man on his trial 
by counsel for the crown. Questions both relevant 
and irrelevant are pressed home by an advocate 
who has no doubt every intention to be fair but is 
carried away by a desire to obtain a verdict. If you 
admit the prisoner’s evidence, you must also admit 
cross-examination. That is so; and it affords a good 
reason why an innocent and nervous prisoner, especially 
in a murder trial, should elect not to go in the box 
rather than be subjected to a terrible ordeal, under 
which a hesitating manner, a lapse of memory, 
or a nervously confused and so apparently contra- 
dictory answer might cost him his liberty or his 
life. If he does elect not to go into the box, he 
is caught by the silent presumption that he does 
not go because he knows he is guilty. In many 
cases ill-educated persons who are arrested for an 
offence of which they are guiltless are so unnerved, 
or so anxious to avoid being mixed up in a dis- 
creditable affair, that they make false statements to 
the police as to their movements, and the mere 
knowledge that they will be confronted with these 
falsehoods in cross-examination is enough to keep 
them out of the witness-box. May be they deserve 
punishment for their false statements, but the most 
Draconic of pcenologists will hardly hold that if a 
man chooses to say he knew nothing of a murder which 
he saw take place, he therefore will have nothing to 
complain of if he is hanged for a murder he did not 
commit. The bare possibility of cases such as this— 
and it is not the only instance which could be suggested 
—is sufficient to justify the statement that there is 
grave danger in the slightest tendency on the part of 
juries to convict a prisoner, against whom the charge 
is not proved beyond reasonable doubt, because he 
refrains from giving evidence. 

There are cases when by law the burden of proof 
is shifted on to the shoulders of the prisoner. If it is 


proved that goods which had been recently stolen were | 


found in his possession, it is for him to show that they 
were honestly come by. In such cases comment from 
the Bench on the prisoner’s absence from the witness-box 
may be justifiable or even necessary ; but in ordinary 
criminal cases, now that the competency of the prisoner 
as a witness is well known, it is the duty of a judge to 
direct the jury that they must on no account attach 
any weight to the fact that he has not given evidence. 
We do not say that such direction would prevent 
most jurymen from drawing the forbidden presump- 
tion; we do not think it would: but the judge 
would at least have done his best to counteract a 
natural, but unjust, bent of the jury’s mind. We are 
rather glad to take a remark of Mr. Justice Wright as 
an occasion for the consideration of this subject, for 
this is not by any means the only indication we have 
had that this brilliantly intellectual lawyer is very far 
from being an ideal criminal judge; wherein he does 
not much differ from most of his brethren, unless it is 
on the positive side. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that our judges are not well fitted for their 
criminal work. That they should not be is natural. 


They are selected for qualities which are not the most | 


important in trying criminal cases. You may, for in- 
stance, be highly distinguished in ecclesiastical law, like 
Sir Walter Phillimore, but that is not sufficient qualifica- 
tion. Temper and knowledge of men and women are 
more essential even than intellect and legal knowledge. 


STREET NOISES. 


6 the good wishes and benedictions of all quiet people 

who love peacefulness, and desire that the ameni- 
ties of life may be more cultivated, will attend the 
petition to the County Council presented by Lord 
Monkswell on behalf of the Betterment of London 
Association. Certainly there are few modes in which 
London might be “‘ bettered” with more advantage to 
its inhabitants, especially of the class who have signed 
the petition, than by the suppression of, we should 
say unnecessary street noises, were it not for the 
unwelcome reflection that probably the worst noises 
are necessary. There are so many people who get 
their living by making noises of various sorts that it is 
extremely difficult to say what limits can be put on 
them in the interests of those other people, like the 
petitioners, who get their living, or would like to get 
their living, in the midst of quietness and repose. 
Moreover London presents such a remarkable variety 
of streets and quarters that what is a perfectly reason- 
able noise in the views of the inhabitants in one street 
or quarter is totally unreasonable in the views of the 
inhabitants elsewhere. The coster who bawled his 
vegetables in Grosvenor Square would be a bad 
man of business, though he might have claims 
to be considered a humourist if he appreciated the 
incongruity of the situation. But on an occasion 
when the County Council was contemplating amending 
their bye-laws in the spirit of the petition, Spring 
Gardens was invaded with deputations from the East 
End, angry and alarmed that a mode of transacting 
business convenient and proper in the East should be 
upset by notions transplanted from the West. It is 
obviously impossible to divide London up into sections 
in which it shall be unlawful to do in one section what 
would be lawful in another. Unless, for example, 
the performer on the street piano were entirely pro- 
hibited, he must have liberty to roam at his own 
sweet will from street to street, though he may be 
detested in the one and welcomed in the other. He 
cannot be suppressed because, in equal proportions, he 
shares the affection and hatred of mankind. He has 
been regulated by Statute intituled for the regu- 
lation of street music in the metropolis. Yet his 
enemies are not appeased and they demand a progres- 
sion of vengeance. 

They are asking the County Council to do what it 
has not power to do. It cannot regulate him by bye- 
law which would supply the defects of that Statute. 
This is one of the difficulties of the Council. If he 
attached an electric motor or a steam-engine, to 
save him from the fatigues of muscular rotary 
motion, then bye-laws could protect the residents 
or passengers affected. But until he adds to the 
noise of his musical box a similar noise to that made 
by the automobilist as he rushes through the streets 
the resources of the bye-law are exhausted. Street 
music has established itself as a necessary trade; 
it is on an equality with costermongery and street 
hawking, and the latter fraternity have practically won 
a victory from the County Council; for the history of 
three years shows that no bye-laws have been found 
possible which would not be oppressive and undesirable 
in their regard. Only over one class of street brawlers 
has some small triumph been won; and it has taken a 
war to make it possible. War news was shouted, and 
shouted incorrectly ; and a bye-law declared that calling 
or shouting out newspapers in any street to the annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood should be 
visited with a penalty not exceeding forty shillings. 
But it would be much easier and more satisfactory to the 
nervous lady or gentleman inhabitant, if it were sufficient 
that the policeman on his beat should be annoyed. It 
is only adding to the primal annoyance to be subjected 
to the secondary one of descending into the street and 
catching the criminal. Besides how can he be sure he 
has caught the one who shouted? A passer-by cannot 
take action if he is not an inhabitant, and it might be 
suggested that the locus standi of the passer-by and 
the policeman should be extended. 

There is one case in which the policeman might 
apparently take action to stop nofses and yet does not. 
He appears to understand only the phrase ‘‘ drunk and 
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disorderly ” and looks with lenient eyes on the partially 
drunk but completely disorderly bands of youths who 
wandering from their own purlieus make the early 
hours of the morning hideous in otherwise quiet neigh- 
bourhoods. Probably the policeman could do much 
more than he does to prevent these raw youths from 
exercising so irritating and humiliating a mastership 
over people of whose shrinking from noise and disorder 
they have not a glimmer of perception. It may be that 
the policeman is almost as little appreciative, and that 
unnecessary noise is not to him, more than it is to 
the classes from whom he comes, an abomination per 
se, but in reality an exquisite form of enjoyment 
which he could not find it in his heart to restrain. 
When people are born and cradled amongst con- 
fusion and superfluous noises they naturally carry 
their manners into the street, and shock others who, 
from one point of view, are more fortunate in having 
been brought up less boisterously, but less fortunate in 
another because they have to pay the penalty of their 
sensitiveness. We must say we should sympathise 
more with the discipline of the police court being 
brought to bear on this class of offender to correct the 
Aeficiency of their education, than we should with too 
drastic measures being taken with the peripatetic 
musician. The difficulty of suppressing the wandering 
bands of Bacchanals and Mznads, who exhibit at 
unseasonable hours an inglorious frenzy induced by 
perhaps not immoderate draughts of cheap inebriants, 
is not so complicated as clearing the streets of 
unmusical performers. And even these to our think- 
ing are as nothing compared with what may be 
called the domestic noises which torture the nerves 
at night, and are not in the street but in the same 
building, or in the next-door neighbour’s backyard 
or garden. There is the piano next door or the fiddle 
or ping pong below; and in one case there was a 


| 


residing within hearing of the animal”. We have 
ineffable contempt for this bye-law. In the first place 
all fowls, pigeons, and turtle doves ought to be banished 
outside the Metropolitan Police District. In the second 
place all owners of dogs that are a nuisance ought, at 
least, to be banished outside the same area. In the 
third place the three householders ought to be abolished, 
and proceedings be taken by any person who possesses 
the necessary courage. We leave the question of what 
is to be done with cats and their owners to the superior 
wisdom of the petitioners and the County Council ; 
only remarking that if the gentlemen who engineer 
these petitions can help us in our helplessness, we shall 
not begrudge them any pecuniary advantage they may 
gain by their labours in the meantime—unless indeed 
the meantime prove too long. 


THE GULL AND THE REDSHANK. 


|= black-headed gull seems to be going through 

the early stages of a gradual transition from a 
sea to a land bird, and that is how some peculiarities 
which it exhibits in the latter capacity can be ex- 
plained best. It feeds, for instance, habitually, over 
the land-surface, but it treats the land-surface ’’ as 
though it were the sea. Circling above meadow or 
hill-side it comes down at intervals just as it does 
upon the water, secures what it has stooped at, then 
rises and hawks over them again. Several may often 
be seen thus employed and they give to the most 
familiar landscape a curious marine appearance. They 
may make a step or two, but they do not face about 
in the methodical manner of rooks, or, as I may add, 
of kittiwakes when they move like little ghosts over 


_ some planted bit in the mezzotint of a Shetland summer 


grammophone of which one distracted individual made | 


a hopeless complaint to the County Council. In 
flats there is the family above or the family below 


between whom interposes no obstacle but an un- | 


padded fireproof division of thin iron. Why should 
we not be protected from each other by build- 
ing regulations which should secure for us padded 
floors and walls? What unmusical noise of the day 
can compare with that unmusical noise of the night 
which is produced by nasal obstructions in the sleeper 
lying all unconscious below, what time we listen 
maddened as the weary hours go by? The noise of the 
returning beanfeaster with his cornet is mellifluous 
compared with that. The County Council cannot 
with any prospect of success make a bye-law against 
snoring. Not directly, but cannot it do something in- 
directly ? It could not immediately prevent the window- 
cleaner—dreadful trade—standing on the sill more than 
six feet from the ground; but mediately it did so by 


prohibiting him from exposing passers-by to the immi- | 


nent danger of his falling on their heads. 

In some way or another the imperfect concep- 
tions of citizens as to their duty towards their 
neighbours ought to be taught more effectually than 
they have been learned from the catechism. And 
there is one class above all others that need to be 
so taught. We mean those who persist in keeping, in 
London backyards and gardens, aviaries of crowing 
cocks and cackling hens, aggravated in many in- 
stances by pigeons and turtle doves that coo. To 
these may be added, as persons who ought also to be 
outlawed, the owners of mongrel curs who allow them 
to wander the streets at night baying the moon, or 
barking against each other as though they were prize 
competitors at a dog-show. What is a bye-law against 
such destroyers of their neighbours’ peace as these ? 


slowly murder would-be sleepers. 


night. Again when they follow the plough they do so 
after a special manner of their own, which is very 
pretty and interesting to watch. As the plough passes 
down the land they hover in the air behind it at a 
certain prescribed distance beyond which they do not 


| care to go, and then, pitching down within the furrow, 
| they seem to find something at once or very quickly. 


Having eaten it, they will stand a little, or walk a pace 
or two for more, after which they rise multitudinously, 
hover as before and come down again farther on. 
Sometimes a few may be seen walking down the 
furrow like rooks, but they do not make much of a 
progress, whilst the vast majority stand crowded 
together in a row, which is here and there a cluster, 
thdir bodies at right angles to the line of the trench 
and their beaks all at work in the turned-up soil. In 
this abundance there is but little quarrelling, each 
bird finding it more profitable to eat than to think 
of what his neighbour is eating. As they all push and 
grab and gobble they make a curious low, gabbling 
noise—a gabble that has the elements of a scream 
in it, but subdued, as though for real screaming 
there was now no time. At certain intervals all 
or most of the birds will fly to a short distance 
off and stand close together, resting or digesting, and 
not looking for food. At such times the wings of one 
or other of them will give, now and again, a little flirt 
up, and this has the effect as though the bird had, at the 
same moment, shot its head forward to peck at some- 
thing on the ground, so that one might think at first, as 
they are all half hidden by each other, that these resting 
birds were feeding vigorously. Closer observation, 
however, shows that they are standing at ease with 
their heads held up and that the occasional little flirt ot 
the wings is an habitual action. The effect of these 
graceful birds thus foliowing the plough is very beau- 


_ tiful, whether they float and eddy in a wide cloud, 
They not only murder sleep but in many cases they | 


What agonies of | 


strong men and of invalids they are responsible for! Let | 


us set out the present bye-law in all its gross in- 
adequacy. ‘‘No person shall keep any noisy animal 
which shall be or cause a serious nuisance to residents 


.in the neighbourhood. Provided that no proceedings 


filling the middle air, and seeming to bless and sanctify 
the labours of horse and man, or, clustered thick as 
bees together, hang with rapidly pulsating wings, but 


_ just above the furrow, before alighting. There is always 


| 


} 


a poetry in the driven plough, and here a higher poetry 
is added to it. It is as though an eclogue or a 
bucolic had been changed into a soul-raising lyric, 


shall be taken against any person for an offence against | as though Theognis had stepped aside to give 


this bye-law, until after the expiration of a fortnight from | place to Alceus or Sappho. 


the date of the service on such person of a notice alleging 
the nuisance, signed by not less than three householders 


| 


A Greek ploughman 
might have felt this influence and a Japanese one, 
perhaps, does feel it—assuming that the same thing 
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obtains in Japan. However this may be or may have 
been, one thing, at least, is quite certain, which is that 
the British ploughman does not feel it. The horse 
perhaps may. I express no opinion as to that. 

One can, now, better understand how slight is the 
sustenance which these gulls seem to derive from the 
sea and the sea-shore. Once their accustomed feeding- 
grounds, they are being gradually weaned from them. 
Very different is it with the redshanks who—except for 
the breeding-season—do not come inland and so are 
dependent for all they get on the tidal strip. Feeding 
there is their principal occupation, and whether they do 
this or anything else, they are always very interesting 
to watch. In fact, in a modest little way, few birds are 
more attractive than this neat little red-stockinged 
thing. His simplest actions charm, nothing that he 
can do but has a grace in the doing. It is a pretty 
sight to see him running over the great sloping mud- 
banks of the Wye, at its mouth, ascending the sides 
of miniature chains of mountains, descending into 
the liliputian valleys that intersect them, giving a little 
jump across one near the bottom, disappearing into 
another for a minute, coming out again and re- 
ascending on the other side, never weary, never once 
sitting down. It is alla study in smoothness. He is 
so smooth himself, the mud he walks on is so smooth 
and he walks on it so smoothly. Every now and then 
he bobs—a family habit—his head forward and his tail 
up and, albeit he does this with a jerk, yet he does it 
smoothly too—always he is smooth and dapper. He 
picks his steps in the neatest little way, and when 
hurried they are so fast one wonders he keeps upright 
and does not overbalance. It is a feat this, something 
to applaud—but softly; and, all the while, as he runs, 
his neat little pit-pat track upon the mud keeps running 
after him—one sees it almost as plainly as himself. 
He is feeding, of course, a hundred little pauses with 
his beak just pricking the mud, and hardly a pause of 
them in vain. All at once he stops, bobs, and then 
makes a quick and quite straight little run down the 
bank, right to the water’s edge. Standing here, he preens 
his feathers, but before commencing, and several times 
during the process, he makes a dip or two with his beak 
into the water—just the tip of it—as though he were 
wetting a paint-brush. He is washing himself, clearly, 
not taking a regular bath, but using a basin and 
water for the neck and shuulders—a rinse merely—and 
now that he has finished he runs up the bank again. 

When one first sees this—such a human-looking little 
performance—one may doubt the intention and sequence. 
The run to the water was, perhaps, mere chance and 
the dips with the beak may have been made for some 
other purpose. But the birds, now, are all about, and, 
before very long, another of them acts in precisely the 
same way. There is the same sudden run to the water, 
the little dips with the bill before commencing, the 
toilette and the retirement when it is over. Others, 
walking along the margin, stop and do the same thing, 
whilst one bird, having bathed elaborately, performs 
the toilette, afterwards, in just the same way. But it is 
nothing without the run. That little business-like run 
down the bank gives the whole piquancy to the thing. 
Three birds are now bathing at once, sitting and ducking 
in quite shallow water though redshanks can swim well 
if they like. As each one finishes, he points his pretty 
magpie wings straight up above his back, and then 
waves them so lustily that he goes up an inch or two 
quite straight into the air, as though he had been 
pulled up with a string. His little red stilts never 
move but hang as straight as if he were still standing 
on them. Then he is let down in the same way. To 
see each of the three do this in succession, one going 
up as the other comes down and two in the air together, 
is one of the funniest little things—and pretty too— 
that one can see through the glasses. The tide is now 
beginning to come ir and the whole flock of birds, 
having fed sufficiently, draw together and stand resting 
on the wet ooze of the beach, the little waves just 
breaking over their feet. As the water rises they 
run before it, stopping in a little and standing again as 
though to wait for it to come. Each little bird chooses 
his own time of retreat, and some are braver than 
others and will stay till the water begins to lap 
their feathers. Every two or three minutes there 


are tiny flights and iittle jumps into the air with 
waved wings that flash like a sword-blade, some 
pairs of little red stilts run, others walk leisurely 
out of the way, whilst many single ones hop 
out of it. Some birds will even fly with the one 
leg still drawn up, and hop on the other as they 
come down. Thus, as the tide advances, they advance 
up the bank with it, marking its limit as exactly as a 
line of drift or seaweed would do. At length, when 
the beach has almost disappeared, and the full, broad 
river rolls between meadow and meadow, the birds 
move up amongst the stones and pebbles, there is a 
little flight over the high, straight bank, another down, 
another back again and there they all stand upon the 
green grass, as they have stood before upon the brown 
mud. Anyone passing may see them there, but to 
know how they got there, one must have watched them 
for hours. EpMUND SELOus. 


MELOMANIACS. 


{* is difficult to know exactly what a melomaniac is. 
The word is somewhat unfamiliar to me—in 
fact I do not remember having seen it until Mr. 
James Huneker’s book reached me (‘‘ Melomaniacs”’. 
New York: Scribners). But after reading this collec- 
tion of stories I have been driven to the conclusion 
that a melomaniac is someone who is absurd enough to 
be ‘‘ passionately fond” of music. And I have before 
me at this moment the writings of two men who are 
passionately fond of music. One of these authors is 
Mr. James Huneker. The other is Mr. Maitland, 
of whom vile calumniators say, in their worst 
moments, that he is musical critic of the ‘‘ Times”. 
Mr. Huneker’s book is a collection of stories; Mr. 
Maitland’s pretends to be a collection of bare facts. 
I wish it were possible to go on to the inevitable 
antithesis and say that the facts lie in Mr. Huneker’s 
book, and that the fiction lies in Mr. Maitland’s ; 
but alas! that is impossible. For although Mr. 
Maitland’s book (‘* English Music in the Nineteenth 
Century”. London: Grant Richards) is full of fiction, 
there are no facts to be found in Mr. Huneker’s. Mr. 
Huneker is the object of my sincerest admiration. 
He can feel and he can think and he can find 
the right English words and phrases to utter what 
he feels and thinks. In a certain paper—well, let 
me relinquish the Andrew Lang habit of merely 
alluding to facts instead of openly stating them: 
—let me say, in the ‘‘ Musical Courier” of New 
York—Mr. Huneker, week by week, pours out his 
whole heart with a magnificent disregard for the adver- 
tisement department. Mr. Baughan of that estimable 
journal the ‘‘ Musical Standard”, and a few other poor 
writers on music—including myself—occasionally, 
when taken with a sudden fit of self-righteousness 
(against which there seems to be no vaccination 
preventive) declaim against the wickedness of the 
*¢ Musical Courier”; but I declare that I am almost the 
only critic who has what is called a free hand. Mr. 
Huneker in the much-despised ‘‘ Courier” writes what 
he likes ; when it happens to suit my mood I can write 
what I like in that same paper; almost every week I 
write what I like in this paper—I mean the SATURDAY 
Review. But do my dear friends who jibe at the 
‘* Courier” mean to say that they write what they like 
in their papers? I tell them, frankly, that they dare 
not. Let them criticise adversely a book published by 
the proprietor of one of their papers, let them slate a 
piece of music—but I will not push the point of my 
weapon too far home. The truth is perfectly well 
known; and the truth is that while in England few pro- 
fessional critics excepting myself are allowed to tell the 
truth, in New York Mr. James Huneker is allowed to 
tell the truth in that weekly of ill-name called the 
‘*Musical Courier”. And this brings us back to our 
muttons. If Huneker can tell the truth every week in 
a paper, why on earth should he not tell the truth in a 
book? Here he comes along with a book which is 


simply a collection of stories about people more or less 

intimately connected with music, and in not one of 

them can I detect for a moment the accent of truth. I 

know musical people in England, in Germany, in France ; 
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I know musical people of all nationalities in those 
three countries; I know the vicissitudes they have 
been through, the agonies they have suffered. But I 
feel that I have never been within a hundred thousand 
miles of hearing anything like the things recounted by 
Mr. Huneker in his stories. He must have picked 
them up at a lunatic asylum. When at least one of 
them appeared in the ‘‘ Courier” I read it there and 
smiled; for it dealt with the prima donna, and the 
prima donna I know, and I saw that Huneker did not 
know her, but merely imagined what she must be from 
vague rumours that reached him. In a word, I cannot 
help disliking Mr. Huneker’s buccaneering expedition 
into fiction. While writing fiction he should have given 
us facts, or at least he might have built up his fiction 
on a solid foundation of facts. Instead of that he has 
built up an edifice of very prosy facts on an unsub- 
stantial foundation of fiction. 

Poor Mr. Maitland has been forgotten all this time. 
His miserable book must be dealt with, and promptly. 
Not for an hour can this wretched stuff be allowed to 
parade itself as fact. Here we have what purports to 
be the true history of English music and music in 
England during the nineteenth century. And here, the 
truth is, we simply find an elderly spinster whining over 
the fact that no one will marry her. But while Mr. 
Maitland whines, and whines, and whines, it is only fair 
to say that he whines, not for himself (or herself, 
if my metaphor must be sustained) but for his 
three friends, Mackenzie, Parry and Stanford. In his 
later chapters he brightens up and tells us of the 
success of works we all know failed lamentably ; but in 
his sincerer moods he gives us nothing but complaints 
against a wicked public that will not feel that Parry’s 
fugues—even though they are built on a comic theme 
of Sullivan’s—lift one to the skies. The idea of this 
series of books seems to me good enough for journalism. 
The nineteenth century is just past and one may make 
tentative summings-up of the musical side of it without 
doing any harmtoanyone. But to write books, gravely, 
on the subject, and to encumber the shelves of serious 
musical critics and the British Museum, seems to me 
something nearly approaching acrime. Mr. Maitland 
heads one of his chapters ‘* Music at the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century”. But nothing particular 
happened either in England or in any other country in 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Mozart was dead; Haydn was moribund; Beethoven 
—although thirty years old —had not begun his 
greatest work. In England nothing whatever had 
happened: our forefathers were still wrapped up 
in Handel and doing all they could to ensure that 
their children should be wrapped up in nothing 
but Handel. Not even for the sake of the title 
of a book should one allow oneself to be misled by a 
date, by one or two or three noughts. Unhappy Mr. 
Maitland has been thus misled. And in consequence 
the beginning of this book is mere padding, silly 
cuttings from the journals of the time, cuttings dealing 
with nothing but the affairs of singers and pianists and 
fiddlers. But so soon as Mr. Maitland gets seriously 
to work we get rid of all this padding and find a great 
boom of the musicians that Mr. Maitland thinks the 
‘*greatest musicians” living—in England of course. 
It ishardly necessary to discuss the language in which 
his views are expressed. The aged spinster running 
down her rivals who are, as one might say, in front of 
her by virtue of being behind her, could not compete 
with Mr. Maitland in the matter of badly constructed, 
broken-backed sentences. But the views themselves 
are distinctly interesting. For instance, passing over 
Mr. Maitland’s fond belief that what he chooses to call 
the ‘‘ renaissance” of music in England began in the 
fifties, we all want to hear from an authoritative source 
that Parry, Stanford and Mackenzie are the three 
*‘leaders” of English music at present. Although 
Mackenzie has never made one big success it is pleasing 
to hear that he has made several—and surely to make 
several is better than to make one ; although Stanford's 


_ **Much Ado about Nothing” was given only twice at 


Covent Garden, it is good to learn what Mr. Maitland 
thinks about it + although nothing of Parry’s has ever 
“* caught on ’—not that it matters at all whether good 
work ‘‘ catches” on or not—it is pleasant to hear of his 


popularity. With regard to Cowen and the late Goring 
Thomas our author is not nearly so enthusiastic ; but 
with regard to the other three he cannot keep the 
expression of his admiration within bounds: they 
are all they might have been, and more, in Mr 
Maitland’s eyes. Mr. Maitland, however, has no 
admiration for anyone who applies the term 
** Academic” to people who are academic. The term 
has been in use for quite fifty years and here we find in 
Mr. Maitland the first gentleman who professes not to 
understand what it means. He says it is applied to 
those who understand their work by those who do not. 
Really! It is applied by myself and others to Messrs. 
Stanford, Parry and Mackenzie; and I am curious to 
know whether Mr. Maitland thinks we do not understand 
our work at least as well as he does. Speaking for 
myself, Mr. or Sir Alexander Mackenzie (one can never 
remember whether these good men are knighted or 
not) said I understood my work—but that was before 
the production of ‘‘ His Majesty”. Speaking for some 
of my colleagues, they understand their work. Speak- 
ing for Mr. Maitland, he edited Purcell’s music to 
‘* King Arthur”, and Richter told Mr. Dolmetsch to 
re-write the harpsichord parts. J. F. R. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


Ts question why great rivers are frequently found 

beside large towns once exercised an ingenious 
mind. In books upon art there is to be found a good 
deal of speculation of this order. Many a vacant 
page, for example, has been devoted to the mystery 
why painters are seldom found in mountainous 
countries. A priori, the writer argues, mountains 
ought to be more inspiring to the landscape mind 
and it is against all reason that a flat dull country like 
Holland should swarm with landscape-painters while 
the majestic and picturesque scenery of Switzerland 
and Scotland remains barren or has to be tilled by 
colonists from the flat and the town. The reason, 
overlooked in the desire for a less proximate and a 
more far-reaching cause, is simple and humble. There 
are few painters in mountainous regions because there 
are few paintings: there are few paintings because 
there are few towns, and the towns are poor. An art 
like landscape-painting does not spring up ready made 
because a man admires mountains. It is a specialised 
form of painting, developed originally in centres where 
there has been a great deal of the less specialised 
painting and transferred to other centres by importa- 
tion. 

I am reminded of such speculations by a paper from 
the ingenious pen of Mr. Havelock Ellis in the 
‘*Monthly Review”. Mr. Ellis brings all the pomps 
of that very serious minded but also very sporting 
science, anthropology, to bear upon the Evolution of 
English Painting ; and despising all mediate and proxi- 
mate causes argues that race ir England decides 
whether a man shall paint in what for short we may call 
a Dutch manner or an Italian manner. (We shall see 
presently that the adoption of these adjectives would let 
in more light on the matter than if we mark the dis- 
tinction by the terms “idealistic” and ‘‘ realistic” or 
‘* stylistic ” and ‘‘ naturalistic ” or ‘‘ conventional” and 
“‘naif”.) By taking a certain number of English 
painters and designers, and marking their place of 
origin on the map, Mr. Ellis arrives at the principle that 
the man born on the east coast is impelled by race to 
paint in the Dutch or naturalistic way, the man born west 
of a line drawn from London to Liverpool must belong 
to the other school. Now I do not want to rule out race 
as a cause of what men doinart, but I am quite sure of 
this, that to jump back to race as the single cause 
when there are so many complex intermediate causes 
to consider is hopelessly against sense and science,— 
even if we knew enough about race to say for certain 
what its influence would probably be. What is the real 
kernel of Mr. Ellis’ case? This, that we find in the 
eastern counties of England a remarkable group of 
landscape-painters, Crome, Cotman, and others of the 
Norwich school, Gainsborough and Constable, all 
of them cultivating naturalistic landscape like the 
Dutch ; while from the other side we get Reynolds, 
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Northcote, Opie cultivating ideal Italianate portrait and 
subject. The reason, Mr. Ellis says, is that on the 
east coast we have the German race, on the west coast 
the original ‘‘ Mediterranean” or ‘‘ Pelasgian” race 
that was pushed back by the invaders. 

Now before having recourse to such primordial 
causes for this geographical distribution, is it not 
worth while to take into consideration other condi- 
tions, always remembering that it is pictures that beget 
pictures? This borne in mind, it is not surprising 
that Norfolk and Suffolk should reproduce Dutch land- 
scape for the simple reason that in picture-geography 
they were part of Holland. Lying next to Holland, 
and with free communication through their harbours, 
Harwich and Norwich imported Dutch pictures and 
prints, and these pictures and prints gave the clue to 
English artists in a country resembling Holland in 
many respects. They applied these examples, as they 
could readily be applied, to the nature around them. 
Gainsborough in his early landscapes is practically a 
pupil of Hobbema and Ruysdael, Crome comes straight 
out of the same studios. Let Mr. Ellis turn to Crome’s 
etchings if he wishes to see how near almost to identity 
in style motives and technique the pupil comes to his 
master. 

Turn to the other side. Whether or not Reynolds 
was a Pelasgian, he was born in far-away Devonshire 
when there was none of this traffic with Holland. He 
was born moreover in a socially higher class and with 
an ambitious mind. He fastened therefore on the top 
line of English professional painting, namely por- 
traits. The tradition of polite portrait was Flemish 
in the main: men like Gandy in Devonshire repre- 
sented Vandyck. Reynolds was further schooled into 
this tradition in London, but mixed it with other 
influences (Dutch Rembrandt among them) later. 
Gainsborough, the east coast naturalist, took on this 
same Flemish-Italian influence in portrait as soon as 
he had the opportunity, and it modified his landscape 
style. If Watteau instead of Hobbema had been first 
in the field with Gainsborough, can we doubt which 
would have captured him? The other West Country 
men followed the lead of their great compatriot 
Reynolds. 

But Mr. Ellis’ argument becomes most fantastic 
when he deals with Turner. Turner’s grandfather 
came from Devonshire. Therefore Turner painted in 
the style of Claude. But Turner also worked in the 
watercolour line, which is native and naturalistic. His 
mother therefore must have come from the eastern side, 
and we can perhaps place her as far east as Notting- 
ham! There was a very good reason why Turner 
should take up the watercolour line without ancestral 
voices prophesying war in his nature. While culti- 
vating every ambitious form of his art he had to live, 
and he could do this by satisfying the demand for 
part-topographical part-picturesque. publications repre- 
senting English towns and scenery. The subjects 
of these were necessarily not Italian. At this rate we 
should have to seek a west-country forefather for 
Gainsborough when he is influenced by Vandyck, and 
when Constable admires Claude supply him with a 
Pelasgian great-grandmother. 

I cannot help wishing, however, that the theory 
would work straight: it would supply the critic with 
so impersonal and infallible a means of conviction. I 
enter, for example, a large exhibition of British sculp- 
ture at the Fine Art Society's, and with the best will in 
the world to be charmed and delighted I cannot admire 
everything I see. If I hint that not all these statuettes 
would adorn a mantelpiece, there is Mr. Spielmann on 
the other side cheering on his legions and assuring us 
that it is all very first rate. Now how much less per- 
sonal it would be and how much more conclusive if, 
instead of pitting his own taste against another’s, a 
critic could refer to a dossier of English artists carefully 
compiled by Mr. Ellis. He would then come back and 


taking the doubtful artist quietly aside, ‘‘My dear | 
Sir,” he would say ‘‘it is no use; you are kicking | 
you fondly believe yourself | 


against the pricks ; 
capable of ‘ideal’ art, but the facts of longitude are 
against you. If your mother could claim some drop 
of Pelasgian blood, if your hatter could prove that you 
had the Mediterranean shape of head, there would be 


some hope for you. Asitis, drop it. There is nothing 
for you but to emigrate to those Mediterranean shores 
where, curiously enough, realism in sculpture flourishes 
more than it does here. There devote yourself to the 
marble top-hat and the tear dropped into it that charm 
the simple Pelasgian at Genoa. Thus will you be 
obedient to an antenatal necessity.” 

I am not sure that Mr. Spielmann would not really 
welcome this impersonal and conclusive means of 
criticism, for when I turn over the pages of his British 
Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day* \ detect, if I know 
anything of its symptoms, a good deal of suppressed _ 
criticism, many phrases contrived to offend as little as 
possible their subject and enlighten as little as possible 
their reader. Now I should like to suggest to Mr. 
Spielmann that this kind of writing is a false genre and 
unprofitable. Three ways are profitable ; of which the 
first is to pick out the sculptors one can whole-heartedly 
praise, and praise them, the second frankly to discuss 
and criticise those who come within range of criticism 
at all, the third to drop criticism, treat the book for 
what it is a very full exhibition by photographs of con- 
temporary English sculpture, and give tke facts of each 
man’s life and production as in a full exhibition cata- 
logue. This other kind of writing, the eulogistic 
‘appreciation ” of all and sundry whose work is illus- 
trated has reduced our art magazines to an inanity 
in which praise means absolutely nothing. No man 
can possibly like all the things in this book, why 
sterilise one’s writing by adopting an amiable but 
stultifying attitude? It is a good thing to recommend 
small sculpture, but to carry everybody along in the 
recommendation is to threaten sculpture with the 
terrible expansion and degradation that have overtaken 
painting. 

The exhibition, which includes French work of the 
same mixed character as the English, is most of it 
familiar: Mr. Gilbert, Lord Leighton, Mr. Swan, 
Mr. Thornycroft, the most gifted of the school, are 
all here. Mr. Gilbert has developed a very special 
curiosity in accessory forms, in materials, and in colour 
that is unfortunate in a chef d’école because it tempts 
the young to think of nothing else and leave out sculp- 
ture. His mind would seem to be teased when working 
at a drapery and headdress with thoughts of the shapes 
of armour, of the coiling hilts of swords, and the work 
runs out into abstract play of ghostly anatomies of 
all manner of things not belonging to the matter in 
hand. Colour in the same teasing way preoccupies 
him when he is working in bronze. The ‘‘ St. Elizabeth” 
is a curious toy of rococo design, with something in 
the face of another power. In the French section two 
works are undeniable sculpture. Mr. Legros’ well- 
known torso makes an extraordinary effect with its 
severe beauty. Here is the thing said that all Mr. 
Harry Bates’ would-be classic never comes near saying: 
a mysteriously simple apprehension of beauty in a 
body, of how a woman’s breast may be lovely. 
M. Rodin’s sketch for a memorial of the defence of 
Paris has the other beauty of spent and stormy forms. 
And Mr. Wells’s little babies, from the English side, 
may be named after this because they are made upon a 
real impulse of fun, tenderness and frank seeing. 
These are little bibelots that no one would tire of. 

I have run on too long to notice Mr. Strang’s work 
and the Turner mezzotints at the Painter Etchers, 
collections of French pictures at Messrs. Obachs’, Mr. 
Marchant’s, and the Hanover Gallery, and Mr. Rich’s 
watercolour exhibition just closed, showing a consider- 
able gift for composition, light and shade, and a 
De Wint-like range of tint. D.S. M. 


AN INDISCREET PLAY. 


ERPEND. Scene: The hall of a country-house. 
Time : Midnight, or thereabouts. Persons: Prince 

and Princesse de Chalencon ; he, French ; she, English ; 
both young. Circumstances: The Princess has just 
ordered out of the house a certain married lady, with 
whom (there is good reason to believe) the Prince has 
arranged an elopement. Urged by a somewhat tedious 
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uncle to ‘‘ win him, win him, win him”, the Princess 
means to win the Prince. She is a resourceful person, 
with an elaborate and elastic method. First, she asks 
him.to compliment her on her appearance. He does so, 
but coldly. Trying, then, the paternal instinct in him, 
she suggests a visit to the cradle-side of their child. 
He accepts the suggestion, but coldly. As they are 
starting cradlewards, the Princess perceives a brougham 
waiting outside. The Prince admits that he is going to 
drive in it to the station, thence to accompany the 
other lady to London. The Princess sends a telegram, 
withholding its contents from the inquisitive Prince. 
(In it she asks the other lady’s husband to meet the 
train at the terminus.) She then declares that she will 
travel with her husband and the other lady. He demurs. 
She sulks, and kicks off one of her slippers. He 
restores it, but coldly. She kicks off the other. He 
restores that, but, again, coldly. She tells him that 
there is still half an hour to spare. He resigns himself. 
She tries to kill his purpose with ridicule, laughing 
loudly, prophesying pneumonia, advising him to put on 
his thickest tweed suit, and to have a foot-warmer in 
the brougham. He smiles, but coldly, and is not 
deflected. He offers to kiss her before he says 
good-bye. She shudders, and exclaims ‘‘ How dare 
you?” four times. Quickly recovering herself, she 
offers him a brandy-and-soda, as stirrup-cup, and a 
cigar. He stipulates for a mild cigar. She insists 
that it shall be a strong one. He lights a cigarette. 
She has a happy thought. Wouldn’t he like to 
see her in her ‘‘new négligée”? He assents, but 
coldly. Her maid is in an adjacent room, and 
will help her to put it on. But would not he 
himself take her maid’s place? He refuses, politely. 
Very well, then: she will be back in a minute. The 
Prince walks about in a state of intense irritation. 
The Princess, ‘‘ off”, calls out to him a well-known 
quotation from Robert Burns, and suggests that she, 
too, if he whistle, will come to him. Presently she 
comes, telling him to keep his eyes shut till she permit 
him to open them. The lightly-clad apparition has not 
its due effect. The Prince praises it, but coldly. The 
Princess breaks down, passionately imploring him not 
to leave her. The Prince, at length, succumbs. A 
moment later, learning from her the contents of the 
mysterious telegram, he hardens his heart, orders the 
carriage, and drives off. 

Such is the scéne-a-faire in Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’ new play at the Duke of York’s Theatre. No 
playgoer will assert that it is, as drama, a monotonous 
scene. On the contrary, no playgoer will deny that it 
is, from first to last, an ingeniously contrived excite- 
ment. Throughout it, one is anxious to know what 
will happen—‘‘ what will happen next” would be the 
more exact phrase. Nor, given the characters and the 
circumstances, will anyone maintain, in cold blood, 
that such a scene would be impossible in real life. If you 
take it (and by most of the critics such things always 
are taken) as ethical teaching, then, of course, there is 
nothing at all to be said for it. But I see no reason 
for confusing Mr. Jones with the Princess’ somewhat 
tedious uncle. Mr. Jones does not subscribe, or wish 
to convert us, to the doctrine that a young wife, 
neglected by her husband, should bar no means 
of attracting his attention. He does not wish 
her to exploit herself, persistently, as preferable to a 
rival whom her husband openly persists in regarding as 
preferable to herself. But life does not always proceed 
exactly along such lines as Mr. Jones, or any other one 
of us, would lay down for it. And Mr. Jones, as a 
dramatist, has the right to represent life as it is. It is 
quite possible that some woman might behave as Mr. 
Jones’ Princess behaves. True, most women would 
not behave so. The behaviour is not typical. Buta 
dramatist, in his search for material, must not be con- 
fined to typical instances. He has the right to draw 
his material from any corner, however devious, so it be 
a corner of the real world. Mr. Jones had a perfect 


tight to show us on the stage a young wife behaving 


in the shameless (and stupid) manner which I have 
described. Yet do I deplore and condemn the whole of 
‘that elaborate scene. 

Perhaps my description of it jarred onyou? I meant 
it todo so. I meant it to jar on you exactly as the 


original thing had jarred on me. I let flow just such 
an undercurrent of facetiousness as had been let flow 
by Mr. Jones, in order that you might the quicklier 
sympathise with my dislike of ‘‘ The Princess’ Nose”, 
and with my cbjection to it as a work of art. The 
veriest skimmer through the articles 1 have written 
about the stage will not accuse me of having ranged 
myself among the fools who think that dramatists 
ought to keep their hands off unpleasant themes. 
The prettiness or ugliness of its theme makes 
no earthly difference to my pleasure in a play. 
Only, if the theme be ugly, I maintain that it 
must be handled in a special manner. It must be 
handled seriously, or not at all. In art there must 
be adjustment of manner to matter. An artist may 
treat as a laughing-matter anything that would make 
us laugh in real life. But anything that would pain or 
revolt us must be treated by him in grim earnest. 
There must be no chuckles from him, howsoever sub- 
dued, and no winks, how sly soever. Else are we 
surely offended. I defy anyone not to be offended by 
this situation which Mr. Jones has set before us, 
inasmuch as Mr. Jones so obviously, and unaccount- 
ably, has meant us to be amused. If the scene 
stood by itself, as a little one-act play, it would be bad 
enough, by reason of its comic vein. But it is worse 
in relation to what precedes and follows it. For there 
we have not merely comedy, but fantastic farce. The 
explanation of the play's title is that the nose of the 
Princess, when she was at school, was red. Her 
rival, who was also her schoolfeilow, still twits her 
with this reminiscence. The solution of the play 
is that the rival is thrown out of her carriage against 
a motor and breaks her nose. I need neither com- 
mend nor disparage this invention: enough that 
it is an invention, and that it sets the whole work on a 
plane of fantasy. Some of the characters, moreover, 
are in themselves merely fantastic. There is a Mr. 
Eglinton-Pyne, an altogether farcical character, who 
makes love to the Princess, assuming that his 
detection of her husband’s infidelity will incline 
her towards himself. In the course of the scene 
which I have described, the Princess informs the 
Prince that someone has made love to her, and 
that, if she is deserted,«she may go desperately 
far. I have said enough to show the fantasy of 
the surroundings of the scene. And it is this fantasy, 
even more than the comic treatment of the scene itself, 
which stirs distaste. For by us, in the theatre, the scene 
cannot be dissociated, however different it be intrin- 
sically, from its setting. And in a fantasy there is no 
excuse, no room, for anything that is unpleasant. 
Patient fidelity to life is the recessary justification for 
showing us an unpleasant thing. If a man set out to 
invent, to embroider, his work must be all delightful. 
He must show us only things which are prettier, daintier, 
more amusing, than the things among which we live. We 
resent as wanton the display of a thing that is horrible. 
It may be, in itself, a true thing. But our minds have 
been set in a direction away from truth. Our ears are 
agog for fantasy. Everything has for them a fantastic 
sound. Thus, if a true thing be horrible, we murmur 
‘*Why invent such horrors?” Rightly or wrongly, 
the playwright gets himself disliked. Wrongly, in that 
he was innocent of actual morbidness ; rightly in that 
he had made a blunder in art. 

I have now, I hope, justified the title of this article. 
Mr. Jones’ new play is an indiscretion, not only in 
the common sense of the word, as giving a chance to 
the detractors of our ablest playwright. It is an indis- 
cretion, also, in the strict and literal sense—a failure to 
separate two things (in this case, realistic drama and 
fantastic drama) which ought to be kept apart. 

It is admirably acted, however. Miss_ Irene 
Vanbrugh, as the Princess, is everything by turns, and 
nothing ill. Mr. H. B. Irving, also, shows his versa- 
tility, being as good a modern Frenchman as he has 
just been an Italian of the middle ages. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston plays with her usual aplomb and humour. 
Mr. Cosmo Stuart cleverly caricatures his caricature of 
a vart, and Miss Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones is quite 
delightful in a quite possible little part. But who is 
Mr. Lennox Pawle? Why have! not often seen this 
ingenious and authoritative comedian ? Max. 
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A MODERN POET. 


OUNG Adrian had a bardic trend 
And meant, despite relations’ sneers, 
To push it to its bitter end ; 
So during several wistful years 
He turned out poems, one by one, 
All just like those of Tennyson. 


But soon a change came o’er the scene ; 
He entered a more lurid stage, 
And round Dolores and Faustine 
His Muse unceasingly would rage. 
Two years he turned his scrannel pipe 
To keys of the Swinburnian type. 


And then he drifted into quite 
Another, a more gentle, style ; 
He sang of home-hearths gleaming bright 
And village maidens void of guile. 
For several months he turned his hand 
To lays of the Wordsworthian brand. 


Reaction fell on him again, 

His Muse now took more sombre flights ; 
His verses told of sin and pain, 

Of grey-green days and scarlet nights, 
And he contrived to make them look 
Like extracts from the Yellow Book. 


Then to him Patriotism came ; 
When British blood was freely spilt 
He lauded Thomas Atkins’ name, 
And worked up a tremendous lilt. 
So imitative was his touch 
He wrote like Kipling—very much. 


He’d gone too far—I told him that 
As plainly as a man could tell— 
And so I slew him where he sat 
And hissed above him as he fell, 
“No more shall poor old Pegasus 
Be harnessed to a Pirate Bus!” 


Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 


INSURANCE AT ITS BEST. 


8 insurance reports which have recently been 
published exhibit British insurance at its best. 
The reports are those of the Alliance, Atlas, and Equity 
and Law. 

The marked ability with which the Alliance is 
managed has been much talked of in recent months, 
in connexion with the proposed amalgamation of the 
Imperial Fire and Life Offices with the Alliance. The 
report proves how well founded that reputation for 
good management is. In the Life department the new 
business was larger than usual, the total premium 
income was greatly increased, and an addition of 
nearly half a million was made to the funds. 
At the same time the amount paid in claims was 
considerably below the average. The expenditure, 
as always, was limited to 10 per cent. of the premiums, 
which is little more than half the provision made for 
expenditure at the last valuation. The Fire account 
shows a premium income of over half a million. The 
losses were only 51 per cent. of the premiums, and the 
expenses 35 per cent., ratios which compare favourably, 
even with the company’s own fine record. The trading 
profit on the Fire business was £75,000, the interest 
on the funds £53,000. This gave a total of £128,000, 


of which £22,000 was added to the funds, £100,000 
paid in dividends, and nearly £6,000 for income tax on 
profits. 

The report of the Atlas for 1901 shows a consider- 
able reduction in the number and amount of new Life 
policies issued ; but this, as we have often explained, 
is advantageous, rather than otherwise, to existing 
policy-holders, although in a proprietary company a 
large new business is likely to be good for the share- 
holders. The expenditure works out at 14°7 per cent. 
of the premiums, which is a lower rate than usual, and 
well within the expenditure provided for. In the Fire 
department the premium income was £462,000, of 
which nearly 61 per cent. was absorbed in claims, and 
nearly 33 per cent. in commission and expenses, leaving 
a trading profit of 5} per cent. of the premium income. 
These results are not quite so good as we normally 
expect to see from the Atlas, but Fire insurance busi- 
ness is inevitably subject to considerable fluctuations 
from year to year, and a profit of 54 per cent. of the 
premiums at a time which was on the whole bad for 
Fire companies is a good record to make. 

The Equity and Law is a purely Life Office, which 
has long been a favourite with discriminating policy- 
holders. Its bonus results for very many years have 
been so exceptionally good and its financial position 
so strong that it is a difficult office to beat on 
its merits, although the exceptional profits it made 
on its investments in years gone by are no longer 
available. The new business falls far short of the 
amount which the society used regularly to report a 
few years ago; but net new assurances of £400,000 are 
probably as much as the managers desire in view of the 
fact that the premiums on new policies cannot for the 
first year or two provide the strong reserves which the 
society makes. The expenses were 10} per cent. of 
the premium income, showing an annual contribution 
to surplus of more than 55 per cent. of the premiums, 
from the expenditure provided for exceeding the 
expenditure incurred. Excluding the amounts invested 
in reversions, which undoubtedly yield very good 
returns, the rate of interest earned upon the funds was 
43 Us. per cent., showing a further annual contribu- 
tion to surplus of 16s. per cent. of the funds, in conse- 
quence of the rate of interest assumed in valuing the 
liabilities being only 2} per cent. Once more the 
mortality experience was favourable, and a further 
profit has been derived from this source. All these 
circumstances point to the maintenance of a good bonus 
at the next distribution of surplus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND THE 
HOUSING CLAUSES COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy ReEvIEw. 


House of Commons, 18 March, 1902. 


S1r,—Mr. Herbert Gladstone has referred to me in a 
somewhat insinuating manner in his letter to you and 
therefore I ask a hearing in your next issue. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone affects a lively interest in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the standing orders 
relative to the taking of houses occupied by the labour- 
ing classes. 1 can only say that on the one and 
only occasion in my life when I have spoken to Mr. 
Gladstone he displayed no such interest, while his 
manner and words left an impression only of remark- 
able ignorance and callousness as to the whole subject 
of housing. So far from being in favour of this Com- 
mittee he did nothing whatever to expedite its appoint- 
ment, and in that made a striking contrast to Sir 
William Walrond, who met me in every way possible. 
On the deadlock arising owing to Mr. Gladstone’s 
refusal to admit an Irish member, Sir William Walrond 
suggested that I should approach Mr. Gladstone and 
see what could be done. He explained to me that in 
such matters Government Whips recognised but one 
Opposition, and deal only with the official Opposition 
Whips. Mr. Gladstone writes airily about having no 
responsibility as to Irish representation on select com- 
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mittees. That is answering by thecard. I was perfectly 
aware of Mr. Gladstone’s technical relation to other 
sections of the Opposition at that time, though I should 
have more difficulty in defining it now. But Mr. 
Gladstone knows well enough that often, where there 


may be no official right of intervention, those who have © 


the will can smooth over difficulties by reasonable 
compromise, a little courtesy, and a word in season. 
All these means of expediting matters Mr. Gladstone 
studiously ignored in brusque and cold-hearted manner, 
and stood on.what he considered his right to exclude 
the Irish from representation on the Committee. The 
Irish and Labour parties naturally, and I think 
excusably, would not give way. They were asking for 
bare representation. 

Mr. Gladstone pretends that the Committee could 
easily have been increased to seven from each House. 
That is not so. He must know that to get seven 
peers, especially two Radical peers, towards the close 
of a session to serve on a select committee is very 
dificult. Had the Committee been increased to 
fourteen instead of ten, it would not have got to work 
last year. On the other hand, had Mr. Gladstone 
waived his claim to one seat and let in a representative 
of a large section of the Opposition, the Committee 
might have got to work immediately and, by sitting 
de die in diem, might have reported before the Houses 
rose. There are many precedents in support of useful 
work accomplished by a committee appointed so late in 
a session. 

I am, yours obediently, 


CLaupE G. Hay. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS—POET TO THE TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


6 Passage Montbrun, Avénue d’Orléans, Paris, 
16 March, 1902. 


Sir,—You have done a service to all interested in 
poetry as poetry, and not as a trade commodity, by 
your brilliant article in this week’s SarurDAy on the 
methods of advertisement adopted by Mr. Lane—we 
cannot but suppose, with the approval of Mr. Phillips 
himself. But I feel that some comment ought to be 
made on certain parts of the attack, which seem to me 
to be both unnecessary and beside the point. 

The glaring and inartistic posters which set forth the 
blessings which attend the use of Bovril, much as they 
are to be regretted, do not render the essence any less 
valuable or nutritious. The poetic merit of ‘‘ Ulysses” 
or of ‘* Paolo and Francesca” would not be impaired even 
though the critics’ favourite passages were flashed by 
night from every building in London. Of course there 
is the question as to whether any poetic merit exists in 
the plays at all. Certain critics whom we cannot afford 
to ignore have spoken with no uncertain voice—critics 
who would surely be the last men to be influenced by 
such a system of ‘‘ puff” as that suggested in your 
columns. This is a point that must be decided by 
patient and honest criticism; most of all, perhaps, by 
the lapse of time. 

What right, too, has the writer of your article to 
accuse Mr. Phillips of endeavouring to ‘‘improve on 
Homer and Dante”? One might as well say that 
Shakespeare tried to ‘‘ improve on history” because he 
wrote a play on the subject of Julius Cesar. 

Finally, he states that the finishing touch to Mr 
Phillips’ reputation was given by the theatrical 
managers, after they had observed that ‘‘this person 
was written up in the papers, talked of in drawing- 
rooms. . .”. However, on the original publication of 
**Paolo and Francesca”, when the poet’s name was 
practically unknown, we read that Mr. George Alex- 
ander had commissioned it for production at the 
S. James’s Theatre. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. A. Wuitworth. 
[It is very unkind of our correspondent to suggest 


that the poet of ‘‘ Marpessa” aud ‘‘ Christ in Hades” 
could be ‘‘ practically unknown ”.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
19 March, 1902. 

Sir,—Will you permit me a few comments on your 
articles of March 1st and 8th dealing with ‘‘ Oxford 
and the Civil Service Examinations ” ? 

In the first of these articles you state that ‘‘ since 
1892 the number of successful candidates who have had 
no other education than a university one has decreased ; 
the number of candidates supplementing a more or less 
complete university training by tuition at a crammer’s 
has steadily increased ; and the amount of the supple- 
ment has still more increased”. These statements are 
not borne out by the facts, as given in the ‘‘ Oxford 
Magazine” for the years 1892-1899, and by the Civil 
Service Commission for tg00 and 1901. The percentage 
of successful candidates who have had no special tuition 
at a crammer’s works out roughly as follows :— 
1892, 44 per cent. ; 1893, 32 per cent. ; 1894, 54 per 
per cent. ; 1895, 57 per cent. ; 1896, 55 per cent. ; 1897, 
42 per cent. ; 1898, 28 per cent. ; 1899, 40 per cent. ; 
1900, 27 per cent. ; 1901, 34 per cent. 

From these figures it is hardly possible to arrive.at 
any general conclusion ; certainly not at the conclusion 
that the percentage of such candidates has steadily 
decreased since 1892. 

With regard to the length of time spent at a 
crammer’s by those who have recourse to special 
tuition, the statements in your article appear to be 
equally unguarded. Every year there are some men 
who spend a few weeks or months at a crammer’s, 
others who spend a longer period: The large majority, 
however, of those who cram (on an average of the 
ten years, 80 per cent.) devote not more than a year 
to such special tuition, and very many of them con- 
siderably less. Possibly the average length of the 
period may have increased since 1802; but if so the 
increase is not sufficient to cause any serious anxiety. 

Your contention therefore that the crammer is tend- 
ing to oust the universities does not appear to be sup- 
ported by the facts. On the contrary, what do we find? 
We find that every year since 1892 all the successful 
candidates, with scarcely an exception, have been trained 
at some university ; and the large majority, something 
like 75 per cent. on an average, at Oxford or Cambridge 
Under these circumstances the universities, and espe- 
cially the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, have, 
it would appear, little reason to complain. They have 
in their hands the education of the large majority of the 
successful candidates ; and the fact that some of these 
supplement a university course with a short period of 
special preparation at a crammer’s is not necessarily 
a matter for regret. While there are examinations 
there will always be a place, and a not dishonourable 
place, for the crammer. Cramming is an evil not so 
far as it supplements, but so far as it supersedes 
education ; and it is no bad thing for a man, when he 
has passed three years in a university, to be removed 
from the social and other distractions of university 
life and to concentrate himself exclusively for a short 
time, under able tuition, on the task of co-ordinating 
and testing his knowledge with a view to examination. 

The facts then, I think, show that the universities 
are holding their place, and that there is no sufficient 
ground for the fear you express that ‘‘ if things continue 
as they are the number of successful candidates who 
have had no other than a university training will 
probably sink to a miserable fraction ; and that con- 
versely the number of candidates in whose training the 
crammer has been the sole or the preponderating 
element will steadily increase”. Still, it is no 
doubt desirable that the examination should be 
arranged, as far as possible, so as to favour candi- 
dates who have had a liberal education; and from 
this point of view the changes you propose deserve con- 
sideration. There is however one reform, to which you 
do not refer, which would probably contribute more 
than anything else to the end you have in view. The 
best way to avoid any possible danger of the substitu- 
tion of cramming for education would be to diminish 
the number of subjects a candidate may offer. This 
would put an end to the “‘ getting-up ” of a number of 
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subjects with a view to marks, and would cause candi- | 
dates to rely upon the subjects in which they have hada | 
thorough and systematic training. Ifthe universities 
would agree to press this change upon the commis- 
sioners they would be doing a service to education as 
well as to themselves.—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

A CAMBRIDGE LECTURER. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SaATtuRDAY REVIEW. 


25 Jermyn Street, 15 March, 1902. 

Sir,—Only the writer of a letter to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW can have any conception of the audience he has 
addressed. The constant mention of the fact by people 
met in London might not be amazing, but when letters 
begin to arrive from Texas and from Teheran the 
situation grows serious. So many questions have been 
asked, so much praise or blame, equally undeserved, 
has been awarded that I must crave your assistance in 
answer to it all. The mere fact that a slight con- 
troversy over the reality of Anglo-American friendship 
has attracted such attention is significant. 

One point rises above all others in comments upon 
what I have recently said in your columns. Those who 
are opposed, some of them very bitterly, to any perma- 
nent understanding between the two countries accuse 
me of forgetting or assure me that they will never 
forget the ‘‘ Alabama” claim or earlier or more recent 
evidences of unfriendliness. Who has denied even 
former hostility? Why not go back to 1776 or 1812? 
What happened five years ago is just as dead. The 

- question I had to discuss was whether or not the 
United States had shown gratitude for the part England 
layed in the Spanish-American war. I maintain that 
in the past five years there has been a marked coming | 
together in friendliness between the two peoples—a 
movement which every thoughtful man on either side 


should do his best to promote. 

I was asked if I thought any American statesmaa 
would advocate an alliance between the two countries. 
I said yes, everyone worthy the name would prefer 
England to any possible foreign ally, once such a thing 
became necessary or even useful. I was at once abused 
for not giving the names of all the Americans whom I 
considered statesmen or, by people who had not read 
my carefully qualified statement, even for saying that 
an alliance was possible. 

Much might be said to advantage on this subject. 
It seemed too evident for statement that treaties such 
as these are not entered into lightly or for little cause. 
Neither can their most violent detractors see any 
present need on the part of the United States for 
foreign aid. But no longer a hermit nation they have 
a world policy to formulate and world jealousies to 
meet. It is too much to hope that their way will 
always be as easy as it is to-day. The time will come, 
over what question one cannot say, when even 
‘‘entangling foreign alliances” must be made. And 
just as one cannot foresee the cause neither can one 
foresee its inevitable advocates or adversaries. 

What I maintain is that he who does aught to create 
ill-feeling between them is sowing a harvest of bitter- 
ness against that day when two great peoples should 
stand together. Splendid isolation is as right for us 
to-day as it has been for you in the past. But when it 
ceases to be effective on either side then only one 
combination should be thought of, if it remains as now 
happily possible. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHALMERS ROBERTS. 


HAWAII AND AMERICAN ANNEXATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
16 March, 1go2. 
Sir,—The serious visitor to Hawaii cannot help 
being struck by one remarkable and omnipresent fact 
in his conversations with the inhabitants. Whether 


the speaker be a member of the Government, a pro- 
minent planter or a storekeeper, the same state- 
ment may be expected from him. And this is, sur- 


prising as it may seem, to the effect that the islands 


have reaped no good from annexation and that the 
Spanish war is to be regretted as having forced on the 
taking over of the islands by the United States. 
The only reason for a wish for annexation on the part 
of the Hawaiian people would seem to have been that 
no other Power should snap up the little unprotected 


Republic. More than one of the Powers were known 
to be looking hungrily at the group as likely coaling 
stations. Many of the most ardent advocates of 
annexation allowed this desire for safety to blind 
them to any other possible consequences. Now 


' they are among the foremost of those who contend 
| that everything would have been better with the 


establishment of a protectorate over the country. 
Possibly after some time the protectorate would have 
been merged into a Territory, but the action being 
necessarily gradual would produce none of the bad 
effects of the sudden absorption of a little land bya 
great one. There are a few residents who think that 
Great Britain ought to have taken the islands and these 
are not by any means all British subjects. However, 
their opinion has no real effect upon the present con- 
dition of things. 

Granted that the islands were saved from any land- 
grabbing Powers on the look-out for colonial posses- 
sions, and granted also that ultimately it will work out 
for the good of the islands if not for that of the 
islanders, still there are many present disadvantages 
plainly apparent. The most conspicuous of these would 
seen to be the Legislative Assembly which was given 
to the Territory after annexation. This is composed 
chiefly of Hawaiians, men who, though willing enough, 
are mostly more suited to plough a field than to make 
laws. Of course, it is no disadvantage for a legislator 
to be able to plough, but unfortunately, it is not so 
satisfactory when ploughmen try to legislate. The 
action of the members of the Legislature resembles 
that of a set of children given a complicated piece of 
machinery to run. The machine soon refuses to work, 


| although it must be confessed that the children have 


had a very good time. Thus, in Hawaii, the legislators 
have an excellent time, but the laws of the country do 
not progress. In fact, at the present moment, every- 
body in the islands knows perfectly well that there is 
only one real safeguard between the Legislature and 
the progress of the islands. This safeguard is the 
Governor, Sanford B. Dole, who has the confidence of 
everybody and had infinite experience of the monarchy, 
the Provisional Government and the Republic before 
entering into his present post. Even his veto can be 
overthrown by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, and 
notwithstanding this American politicians are now 
seeking to replace him by a Hawaiian native. 

Annexation was the final blow to the Hawaiian 
natives, already a fast-disappearing race. As an 
American resident naively put it to a visitor, ‘‘ They 
don’t know how to make use of the advantages of the 
country and so they must go”. The Chinese residents 
also feel keenly the attempts which have been made 
to prevent their recognition as American citizens, and 
how such attempts can be reconciled with the plain 
statement of the terms of annexation is impossible to 
say. 

In 1899 the Hawaiian shipping returns gave a total 
of 447 American vessels of 363,168 tons and 114 British 
vessels of 251,663, besides 48 vessels of different nations 
totalling some 120,200 tons. Thus there were 363,168 
tons of American shipping as compared with 371,863 
tons of other nationalities. The ordinance, allowing 
only American ships and registered Hawaiian ships to 
trade between San Francisco and America in general 
and the Hawaiian Territory, thus deprives the islands 
of the use of 371,863 tons of shipping annually. 
Though the ordinance will doubtless in the end attain 
its object, it must be confessed that it is very hard on 
the inhabitants of the islands in the meantime. Com- 
petition is practically done away with and two out of 
three shipping companies between America and the 
East cannot bring cargo or passengers to Honolulu 
from the West. If it should be necessary for 
inhabitants of Hawaii to hurry to the Pacific Coast 
without waiting three weeks for a steamer, it has 
been discovered that they may travel on a foreign 
boat upon payment of the fare $75, and a fine of $200, 
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Several persons have already done this and all regard 
it as quite an understood methed of evading the law, 
although not a reasonable one. The shipping returns 
for 1900 will probably give a much greater return of 
American tonnage. This is due to the number of 
transports calling on the journey between America and 
Manilla. The people of Hawaii regard these calls 
without much gratitude, since nearly every transport 
arrived with several cases of smallpox on board and the 
patients had to be quarantined on the islands. 

Perhaps the cruellest loss to the islands traceable to 
the United States is that of a cable. Of important 


spots of the world, Hawaii is farthest from everything. | 


In two instances has the action of America prevented 
the coming of a cable. On one occasion the Hawaiian 
Government had nearly ceded an island to a foreign 
cable company on favourable terms and the United 
States refused to sanction cession. The other time, a 
contract had been agreed to with a cable company and 
the time limit for signature was extended to allow the 
United States to decide upon the matter. The contract 
was cancelled upon the last day of the limit. Although 
passive, the feeling against the American delay in pro- 
viding cable communication is very intense and is 
deepened with the knowledge that the Australian- 
Canadian cable will pass close by the islands without 
touching them. 

When the annexation took place, there was a diplo- 
matic difference between Hawaii and Japan over the 
labour question. The Hawaiian Government had 
arranged for the reference of the affair to arbitrators, 
when, to quote from the Report of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Hawaii: ‘‘ Under date of 26 July, 
1898, a letter was received from Mr. Sewall, urging, 
in conformity with his instructions, a speedy settle- 
ment of this matter by the payment of a reasonable 
indemnity by this Government to Japan, as a necessary 
preliminary to the formal transfer of the sovereignty 
of these islands to the United States. This request 
was complied with and £75,000 were appropriated by 
the Council of State for this purpose. This Govern- 
ment contended that the compromise should be accepted 
without any admission of liability or wrongful act on 
the part of Hawaii and without waiver of any principle 
contended for by this Government.” This sum of 

75,0co needlessly expended to obtain a speedy settle- 
ment has never been repaid to the Hawaiian exchequer. 

The sugar planters of Hawaii regard fearfully any 
indication of a desire to forbid Japanese immigration 
into the islands. Of course, Chinese immigration 
ceased with annexation. Japanese labour alone makes 
the working of the plantations possible; to forbid 
immigration or to make it more difficult would practi- 
cally kill the industry. The attitude of the United 
States towards Cuba is also watched with interest. 
If Cuba were to be admitted as a Territory and 
planted with sugar, as it undoubtedly would be, it 
could supply all the sugar needed in America. Being 
nearer, freights would be less and Hawaiian sugar 
would be crowded out of the market. It would 
take five years for the cane to grow fully, but a more 
immediate effect would be the exhaustion of the supply 
of Puerto Rican labourers, upon which the planters are 
hoping to depend largely in the future. 

Taking all things together, the inhabitants of Hawaii 
are not overflowing with gratitude to the United States 
for annexation. The feeling is very strong that a 
protectorate would have answered every purpose and 
had very few disadvantages to the islands. Possibly 
America has benevolent intentions with regard to the 
Territory, but without any cable, the little group of 
islands cannot gain the newspaper notice necessary to 
speedy reform. I am, yours &c. 


ALFRED STEAD. 
[This letter is very interesting as showing the bless- 


ings attendant on close connexion with the United 
States. But whatever losses and inconveniences the 


_ white Hawaiians may have to suffer at the hands of their 


American protector are richly deserved as punishment 
for their monstrous treatment of Queen Liliuokalani 
and her people ; treatment which President Cleveland, 
when not under the influence of election pressure, de- 
scribed as robbery.—Ep. S. R. | 


REVIEWS. 
CHINESE RETROSPECT. 


** China in Convulsion.”” By Arthur H. Smith. 2 vols, 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier. 1901. 215. 

‘China and the Powers.” By H. C. Thomson. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 


A= the many books that have been written 
about the late crisis, ‘‘ China in Convulsion” 
will certainly take and hold a place in the front 
rank; for Dr. Smith writes not only with the de- 
scriptive pen of one who was besieged in the Lega- 
tions, but with the authority of one possessing a know- 
ledge of China and of Chinese character which entitles 
his views to exceptional respect. Being blest, more- 
over, with a saving sense of humour, he has succeeded 
in producing an eminently readable narrative as well 
as a comprehensive explanation of the genesis of the 
outbreak. The conditions of foreign intercourse im- 
posed by the Treaty of Tientsin inevitably set up 
friction. We are always prone to reyard habits that 
are strange to us as repugnant, and Western ways 
appeared to the Chinese very strange indeed. The 
vanity, on the other hand, which seemed to us extra- 
vagant was a natural consequence of China’s isola- 
tion among nations who looked up to her as so 
unquestionably superior that her rulers and people, 
possessing no standard of comparison, developed a 
pride commensurate with the adulation. Besides, the 
Chinese moral code—if not, as Dr. Smith affirms, “‘ the 
loftiest which the human mind unaided by Divine revela- 
tion has ever produced ”—is really admirable; and the 
certainty that it is the best ‘fis as much a part of the 
thinking of every educated Chinese as his vertebre 
are part of his skeleton”. When, to a people so 
educated and so disposed, there came from overseas 
other people claiming not only possession of a 
superior system but the right to preach their views 
publicly in the market place, while denouncing the cult 
of Ancestors which is the apex of the Chinese social 
system as idolatrous, causes of antagonism are not 
far to seek. There was moreover the tendency to 
political assumption. One of the first letters of 
instruction issued by the Imperial Government to 
the provinces after the Treaty of Tientsin laid 
down that ‘‘the foreign missionary is not an 
official and cannot interfere in public affairs”: yet a 
memorandum issued by Prince Kung in 1870 charges 
that they do so interfere ; and the French Legation 
exacted in 1899 recognition of the official status which 
had been primarily denied. ‘‘Thus the bishops, 
(p. 48) adopt the rank of a Chinese governor... 
travelling in a chair with the number of bearers appro- 
priate to that rank, with outriders and attendants on 
foot, an umbrella of honour borne in front, and a 
cannon discharged upon their arrival and departure.” 
It is to the credit of Anglican and other non-Roman 
missions that they refused to share, as they might have 
claimed to do, a privilege which they regarded as incon- 
sistent and liable to abuse. There remain, however, 
other causes of friction—such as the claim to purchase 
property in the interior based on a spurious clause in 
Art. VI. of the French Convention of Peking (V. pp. 
245-7 of ‘‘ China and the Powers”’); a tendency to meddle 
in the disputes of converts, &c.—which may be studied 
with advantage in Dr. Smith’s Chapters III. and IV. 
and Mr. Thomson’s Chapters XV. and XVI. by all who 
desire to inform themselves about an important phase 
of Western relations with China. 

The territorial and other concessions which the Govern- 
ment were obliged to grant at the end of the Japanese 
war—the great island of Formosa to Japan herself, 
Kiachow to Germany, Port Arthur to Russia, Kwang- 
chow to France, and Kowloong to Great Britain, 
besides railway, mining and other concessions which 
appeared to threaten the very autonomy of the Empire 
—further shocked the pride and ruffled the prejudices 
especially of the officials and literati, but more or 
less of all classes of the population. The example of 
Japan is there to show that the humiliation was self- 
incurred, and might have been averted by the acceptance 
of changes which were irresistible; but placemen 
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saturated with vanity and conservatism were opposed 
to change. Nor was it only intellectual tradition that 
was at stake. The reforming edicts launched by the 
Emperor during the summer of 1898 were welcomed 
by many, and received without apparent hostility, 
generally, in the provinces; and it has been shrewdly 
suggested that what precipitated reaction was less 
the character of the educational changes ordained 
than the abolition of superfluous offices and the 
menace to cherished ‘‘ opportunities” implied in the 
projects of administrative reform. As it was, the whole 
concrete mass of conservatism turned for protection to 
one who was regarded evidently as the protagonist of 
the old style. The Empress answered the appeal, 
usurped the Regency, and reversed the machine. The 
Emperor, it is generally believed, would have gladly 
turned to either the British or American Minister for 
help: it is said, indeed, that he did actually ask, 
or caused to be asked, whether support would be given 
him in the event that happened. No help was, 
however, forthcoming ; and diplomacy set the fashion 
of describing as a “family quarrel” a crisis upon 
which consequences of the gravest import to China 
and to foreign interests turned. How the Boxer 
movement arose, was encouraged, and eventually 
utilised, by the Court for an anti-foreign campaign is 
described by Dr. Smith in Chapters X.—XIII. 

The declaration of war tothe knife against foreigners 
in June, 1900, appears then to have been the ultimate 
expression of a purpose which had been fructifying 
in the minds of the Manchus and of their reac- 
tionary Chinese allies since September 1898. But, as 
in the case of the coup d’état, diplomacy proved itself 
obtuse to predictions and evidence that were accepted 
and emphasised by the foreign communities at the 
ports. It is no case of wisdom after the event ; for 
an article in the ‘‘ North-China Herald ” entitled ‘‘ the 
Coming Conflagration in the North” described the 
past and probable course of the Boxer movement, so 
early as 4 December 1899; and the warning was re- 
peated two months later in more explicit terms. The 
‘Peking and Tientsin Times” wrote so strongly 
‘*that the leading Consul expressed his serious dis- 
satisfaction with its utterances”! Nor will readers of 
the SaturDAy Review need to be reminded of the enu- 
meration, in the ‘* North-China Herald ” of 10 May 1900, 
of the forces destined to take part in the subsequent 
campaign. That the prolonged drought had furnished 
the Boxers with recruits, and that a few days’ 
heavy rainfall (p. 207) might have turned back to 
the fields many who had joined the movement—as 
désceuvrés and ‘‘ bywoners” always join insurrectionary 
movements in China—is probable ; but the evidence of 
purpose is too clear to justify a surmise that any cause 
so trivial could have availed, then, to stop an out- 
break which had been so evidently fostered and 
prepared. 

It is natural that writers who approach the subject 
from widely differing standpoints—Dr. Smith being an 
American missionary of twenty-nine years’ experience 
in North China, while Mr. Thomson is but the intelligent 
observer—should differ, occasionally, in their estimate of 
facts. Take, for instance, the attack on the Taku forts, 
which Mr. Thomson condemns as having brought into 
action—both against the Legations and against Admiral 
Seymour—Imperial troops, who had previously been 
quiescent. Now when we come to this argument, 
dates have an importance which Mr. Thomson can 
scarcely perceive, or he would have been careful to 
distinguish between the 16, 17, and 15 June, which he 
adduces respectively on pp. 22, 26, and 31. Asa 
matter of fact the surrender of the forts appears to have 
been demanded on the afternoon of the 16th, and the 
capture to have been effected on the morning of the 
17th. Yet Dr. Smith says (p. 144) news reached the 
Legations on the 14th—two days before the enter- 
prise was planned—that it had been decided to 
attack Admiral Seymour’s expedition with Imperial 
troops, and we have Mr. Carles’ confirmatory evi- 
dence that orders which obliged the viceroy, Yu 
Lu, to take a hostile attitude were received by him 
on the 15th. The famous decision in favour of ‘‘ war 
to the knife,” again, was reached by the Grand Council 
on the 16th and can hardly be described, therefore, as 


a consequence of action taken after the decree had 
been issued. 

The story of the siege of the Legations, with its 
anxieties and hardships, its dangers and vicissitudes, 
its pathos and its humours is told by Dr. Smith (Chaps. 
XVI.-XXIV.) in a diary which enchains attention and 
relates much tending to elucidate the situation. He 
reminds us, however (p. 444), that the siege of the 
Foreign Settlement at Tientsin was, in its way, hardly 
less remarkable than the siege in Peking, though the 
dramatic character of the attack on the Legations has 
tended to throw the former into the background. 
Mr. Thomson’s book helps to supply this defect ; 
for it is what took place at Tientsin that he sets him- 
self specially to describe. There were in fact, broadly 
speaking, three sieges in progress at once. The Lega- 
tions were surrounded in Peking, Admiral Seymour 
was surrounded in his endeavour to relieve them, and 
Tientsin was surrounded in turn. Sourgent indeed was 
its stress that a young Englishman named James Watts 
volunteered to ride with despatches through forty miles 
of country swarming with Boxers, to convey news to the 
fleet ; and the incident goes far to justify Dr. Smith’s 
conviction that, if the Taku forts had not been taken 
when they were, ‘‘not only would the Legations have 
been in far greater peril than they were placed by that 
act, but it would have been hard to save the lives 
of a single man woman or child of the large numbers 
who were at Tientsin and who were rescued from deadly 
peril only with the greatest difficulty”, as it was. So 
much has been written about looting and other mis- 
deeds of foreigners that Dr. Smith’s description of 
Peking, Tungchow, and Tientsin after the event may 
remind us usefully that if foreign troops chastised with 
whips, the Boxers had employed scorpions. It is a 
relief to find the narrative, in Chapters XXXII.-VI., of 
the sufferings of foreigners and native converts in the 
interior sprinkled with tales of help rendered by well- 
disposed officials and country-pecple at great risk, 
often, to themselves. 

Dr. Smith characterises the terms of peace as not in 
themselves unjust, but inadequate—while Mr. Thomson 
is inclined to condemn them as harsh. But this opens 
up the whole question of the political situation, which is 
much too complex for incidental review. Both authors 
agree, at least, in the opinion which has been consistently 
held by the Saturpay REeview—that much evil might 
have been avoided by maintaining the Emperor in 
power in ’98, and much good promoted by insisting on 
his restoration to power at the close of the campaign. 
At the end of the siege there were printed, Dr. Smith 
tells us (p. 527), on the outer face of a certain wall in 
the British Legation, in bold capitals, the significant 
words : Lest WE Forcet. Much must surely have been 
forgotten before Ministers could attend a reception by, 
and ladies condescend to take tea with and receive 
presents from a chief actor in the drama which we have 
been concerned to review. It has been suggested that 
the Empress was swept off her feet; but few, after 
reading Dr. Smith’s Chapter (XI.) on ‘‘ The Gathering 
of the Storm”, will doubt that she was swimming 
willingly with the tide. 

Criticism tends to appear captious where blemishes 
are slight. We might ask Dr. Smith, otherwise, 
why Great Britain should be indicated (p. 103) as 
the only Power to which Japan could turn for help 
when Russia, France and Germany combined to oust 
her from Liao-tung? Why not also to the United 
States—unless we are to assume that their sympathy 
was with the Continental Powers? Why, again, 
should the first attempt to relieve the Legations be 
termed (pp. 236, &c.) the Seymour-McCalla expedition, 
seeing that the Americans numbered (p. 439) only 
112 while the Germans numbered 450 and Admiral 
Seymour had nominated Count von Usedom to 
succeed him in case of accident ?—though Dr. 
Smith might possibly reply that it was the declara- 
tion of purpose by Seymour and McCalla which 
prompted immediate response to the telegram that 
revealed the danger of the situation. His statement 
(p. 602) that ‘‘ it was fortunate Great Britain was repre- 
sented at Shanghai by Mr. Pelham L. Warren as acting 
Consul-General and later as acting British Minister” is 
astray. The eulogy is well deserved; but Mr. Warren 
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was never appointed acting Minister, or even Chargé 
d'affaires ; though he did, while the Legations were 
besieged, practically represent British interests in 
China, and the expressed desire of the British 
community was that the fact should be explicitly 
recognised. 

With certain laches on Mr. Thomson’s part in 
respect to dates we have already dealt: a somewhat 
similar confusion may be noted between the dates of 
receipt (p. 9) of a telegram about the plight of the 
Legations and (p. 11) of Admiral Seymour’s start ; 
while the well-known name of the Viceroy of Nanking 
is misspelt as Liu-Kang-Yi on p. 205, Lui-Kun-yi on 
p. 211, and Liu-Kung-Yi on p. 256. His description 
of Chinkiang (p. 229) as ‘‘ an important strategic point 
where the Grand Canal enters the Yangtze, on the 
southern border of Shantung” is simply bewildering, 
inasmuch as Chinkiang stands on the south bank of 
the Yangtze which is itself separated from Shantung 
by the northern half of the province of Kiangsu. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF LABOUR. 


‘* Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and Labour 
Leaders.” By George Howell. London: Unwin. 
1g02. 10s. 6d. 

‘*The History of Trade Unionism.” 
Beatrice Webb. New and Cheaper 
London : Longmans. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Industrial Democracy.” By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New and Cheaper Edition. London : 
Longmans. 1902. 12s. net. 


RADE UNIONISM has been remarkable for the 
great amount of ability devoted to its service. 
Steadily during more than a century it has thrown 
up from the ranks of the working classes men 
who notwithstanding their humble station, their want 
of education, and the depressive influences of their 
occupations, have proved themselves effective speakers, 
good administrators, and capable leaders of their 
fellows by the possession of the intellectual and moral 
qualities essential for leadership. The strongest oppo- 
nents of trade unionism ought to feel some gratification 
in the fact that as the historic movements have appeared 


By Sidney and 
Edition. 


one after the other from aristocracy, through the | 
middle-class revolution, down to the democratic revo- | 


lution which gave political power to the working 
classes, it has been shown that, throughout, the leaders 
have proved themselves possessed of very much the 
same kind of virtues and defects. Allan, Odger, 
Applegarth, Macdonald, Broadhurst and, not to come 
to a more recent date than the period to which Mr. 
Howell’s greatest activity belongs, Mr. Howell himself, 
are men whom any class of English business men might 
have been glad to have as representatives of its interests. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Webb remark, the men who have 
directed trade-union affairs on a large scale have 
possessed quite as much business capacity as an ordi- 
nary board of railway or bank directors. 

In the earlier stages of trade unionism, when it was 
struggling for the right of workmen to combine, it had 
its orators and enthusiasts whose eloquence was 
answered by extensions of the anti-combination laws 
and increased terms of penal servitude. The period of 
repressive legislation came to an end about the time of 
the Chartist movement. Unionism grew in spite of 
the old laws on the Statute Book, and it became 
the great object of unionism to procure their repeal. 
Both political parties cultivated its rising power. 
Amongst the most noticeable points are Mr. Glad- 
stone’s want of sympathy with the proposals of 
the labour leaders. They had a set off in the 
staunch backing of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster and 
the Marquis of Hartington, and particularly of the 


Liberal lawyers Sir Henry James and Sir William | 


the law officers in Mr. Gladstone’s 
But the great enfranchisement was 


Harcourt, 
Ministries 


carried by the Labour Laws of the Conservative — 


Government of 1875 under the Home Secretaryship 
of Mr. Cross. 
in Glasgow Mr. Odger said “If they were to 
depart without thanking a Minister for the greatest 


At the eighth Trade Union Congress | 


boon ever given to the sons of toil, their ingratitude 
would be the most conspicuous that ever disgraced the 
annals of labour”; and Mr. Howell said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Cross had liberated the working-men of England from 
the last vestige of the criminal laws specially pertain- 
ing to labour”. But very characteristically he remarks 
in his present book that Mr. Cross had dished the 
Whigs once again. For most of the intervening period 
trade unionism had associated itself with the political 
programme of Whiggism or Liberalism, but as if to show 
the distinction between political theories and social and 
industrial legislation, we have on the one hand Mr. 
Lowe supporting the trades unions and on the other Mr. 
Gladstone in imperfect sympathy with, and Mr. Bright in 
active opposition to them. In fact trade unionism had 
triumphed on its own merits as a necessary organising 
element in industrial life, and, as Mr. Webb points out, 
the idea of the unionists before the appearance of the 
‘new unionism”, that they were only upholding the 
principles of free competition and the individualism 
of Liberalism, was due to a confusion of thought. 
The disillusion had begun in 1874 when probably, 
as Mr. Webb thinks, the active hostility of the rank 
and file of unionists caused the unexpected rout 
of the Liberal party in that year. ‘‘ The proceed- 
ings at the Trade Union Congress at Sheffield 
revealed the feeling of bitter anger which had been 
created by the obtuseness to the claims of labour 
of the Liberal leaders of that day”. Against the 
opposition of official liberalism independent labour 
candidates went to the poll, and Messrs. Alexander 
Macdonald and Thomas Burt became the first ‘‘ Labour 
Members” of the House of Commons. Professor 
Beesly, one of the distinguished band of lawyers— 
Mr. Thomas Hughes Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. 
Justice Wright were the others — who rendered 
such important services to unionism, wrote in the 
‘* Beehive” ‘‘ Everything must have a beginning, and 
workmen have waited so long for justice that seven 
years of Tory government will seem a trifling addition 
to the sum total of their endurance if it is a necessary 
preliminary to an enforcement of their claims”. Here 
it is clear Professor Beesly was speaking the ordinary 
commonplace of the Liberal politician, and enunci- 


| ating a sort of law of nature as to what a priori 


ought to be expected from a Liberal and a Tory 
Government respectively: and yet a year later the 
Tory Government had given him the Labour Laws 
he wanted. More than that there have been more 
years of Tory than Liberal administration, and the 
history of labour legislation since then only shows 
more markedly the inconsequence of his contrast. 
It was then however taken for granted by working- 
men. 

From 1875 onwards the views taken of trades 
unionism by Mr. Howell and Mr. and Mrs. Webb of 
course differ fundamentally. With the repeal of the 
Combination Laws the stimulus of action was almost 
wholly removed, and the old union leaders settled 
down on the principles of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright 
and the popular Liberal individualism. In their opinion 
what had been done for trade unionism was only the 
establishment of a branch of the free-trade doctrine, 
the knocking the shackles from industry. They repre- 
sented faithfully the traditions of the trading middle 
class, admirable for their solid virtues, and better fitted to 
look after property than to accept new methods to meet 
new aspirations. At one time hated by the employers 
they were now accepted as part of the established order 
and trusted not to raise difficulties. They were the 
Whigs satisfied with 1837 and distrustful of 1867. 
Their views of trade unionism would content the 
‘“*Times” and cause no perturbation in those who 
anathematise trade unionism and its leaders and works 
in these days. The change dates from 1880, and the 
Liverpool Congress in 1890 marked the defeat of the 
old unionism and the rise to influence of the new 
socialistic development which seeks to attain its aims 
by State and municipal measures. We are in the 
midst of a struggle which recalls the earlier struggles 
of the unions for recognition. There is much talk and 
more desire of crippling their power. The situation 
is modified by the fact that unionists as electors are 
now within and not outside the State, and their pro- 
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gramme enters into all the issues of national politics. 
The story of unionism will not, therefore, to quote Mr. 
Webb, be finished in our time, or for many generations 
after us. 


THE GAME OF ATHLETICS. 


** Athletics.” By W. Beach Thomas. ‘‘ The Isthmian 
Library.” London: Ward, Lock. igor. 5s. 
hg it is true that there is nothing new, and that for 
years there has been nothing new, to be said about 
the playing—not, perhaps, the status, for that changes 
—of our great national games, it is certainly not true 
that there is nothing new to be said about athletics. 
{t has happened, owing to circumstances which it would 
be difficult exactly to define, that athletics, or rather 
athletic sports, have never yet held in the life of the 
nation the position they ought to hold and easily might 
hold. It is regarded as a matter of course that there 
should be athletic sports at all schools and Universities, 
and season after season athletic meetings take place in 
all parts of the country. But neither at the schools nor 
at the Universities, and above all not in ‘‘ the country ”, 
are athletics all that they might be. It is true that 
during the past decade there has been achange. In 
the ’eighties both at school and at the University 
athletic sports were regarded in a light rather different 
from the light in which they are looked upon to-day. 
They were an end, not a means. They were affairs of 
the individual, not of a ‘‘team”. A couple of days 
near Easter, on which the events were decided, preceded 
by perhaps three weeks’ training on the part of the 
keener competitors, and athletic sports were over for 
the year—put aside and thought no more about much 
as an examination once over troubles the candidate no 
longer ; he may be going in for another examination or 
he may not, but he thinks no more about the examina- 
tion that is past. In a word, athletics were not what 
they ought to be—a game. 


It is the insistence upon this point which makes | 


Mr. W. B. Thomas’ “ Athletics” an important book. 
There was a new point worth making, and Mr. Thomas 
has made it well. He dates the genesis, or rather meta- 
morphosis, of athletics into a game as occurring in 
1893, when Keble College invited Clare to an 
athletic match. It would perhaps be truer to say that 
modern athletics became a game in the first year that 
Oxford met Cambridge, but that the possibilities of the 
game were not realised until many years later. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that the Keble-Clare match has 


had an influence which the first inter-University match. 


did not have. Keble’s example has been followed. 
Inter-College matches have become common events, 
and at various schools there are matches between 
forms and houses, or even sides. It is becoming 
gradually realised, as Mr. Thomas puts it, ‘* how 
immensely the pleasure of running is enhanced by 
the fact of coalition and the zest of corporate interest”. 
So far of the schools and Universities; what of 
‘‘the country”? Why should most natural 
of all sports” not hold the position which village 
ricket-matches hold? There is no answer, except that 
for some reason it ‘‘does not happen”. Yet it might 
happen. Instead of the provincial athletic meetings, at 
which professional runners and pot-hunting amateurs 
contend for prizes of cups, clocks, Tantalus spirit-cases 
and all the rest of the well-known assortment, which 
are really very little more than bribes, it is surely 
possible to imagine matches—real games—between 
Compton-in-the-Mud and Brampton-among-the-Roses, 
or for that matter between S. James’ parish and S. 
John’s, in which would be brought into play perhaps not 
the best amateur and professional talent available in the 
country, but the best local talent, so that one team of 
athletes could meet another team just as cricket or foot- 
ball elevens meet to-day, and with the same happy results 
un rivalry and good-fellowship. There is needed for 
this development, probably, the impetus which can only 
be given by the local squire, or by the city magnate. 
But why should not both interest themselves in the 
making of athletic meetings into the splendid game 
they could become, and have become at the schools 
and Universities, just as readily as they now interest 
themselves in local cricket and football? University 


settlements, and Oxford House imprimis, have done 


something pleasant to note, in this direction. They 
have quite established matches between working-boys’ 
clubs in poorer London. 

Mr. Thomas’ book differs from other books on 
kindred subjects in that it includes chapters by 
writers especially qualified to deal with particular sub- 
jects. An admirable chapter is contributed by Mr. 
C. N. Jackson on the history of the O.U.A.C. Some 
such writing as Mr. Jackson’s was necessary to bring into 
the prominence which was its due the great part played 
by the Oxford University Athletic Club in educating 
athletic clubs the whole kingdom over, not excluding 
the London Athletic Club, much as that institution has 
done for the sport which led to its foundation. Mr. 
Gray writes on the C.U.A.C., Mr. A. C. M. Croome on 
hurdling, Dr. Collier—than who no one knows more 
of his subject—on training, Dr. H. A. Munro and 
Mr. Conway on distance-running; Mr. W. M. 
Fletcher writes in an interesting way about athletics 
from the American point of view, and last but 
not least Mr. G. S. Robertson contributes a most 
instructive and amusing chapter on the Olympic 
Games of 1896. Mr. Robertson, it appears, among 
other achievements at that classic meeting, carried off 
the prize for a Pindaric Ode ‘‘on things in general ”— 
the reader wonders in what Pindaric rush of words he 
could have described the solid business of hammer- 
throwing. All these specialists’ chapters, of course, 
lend to Mr. Thomas’ book a peculiar value. But it is 
to Mr. Thomas himself that the athlete and they who are 
interested in athletics owe their chief debt, not only for 
his cheery emphasis of the point that athletics ought to 
be ‘‘a game”, but also for having made a scholarly 
and polished addition to the literature of the subject. 


A FAIR VIEW OF WOLSEY. 


‘‘Thomas Wolsey: Legate and Reformer.” By 
Ethelred L. Taunton. London: Lane.  1go2. 
15S. net. 


‘| author of this monograph claims that Wolsey’s 
work as a Churchman usually has been forgotten 
in the chronicle of his secular triumphs, but that his 
programme of ecclesiastical reform was quite as 
important as his foreign policy. Remembering Cardinal 
Manning’s opinion ; ‘‘ if the Evangelist did not conceal 
the sin and fall of Judas, neither ought we to conceal 
the sins of bishops”, Mr. Taunton shows himself 
throughout keenly desirous to be fair. He heartily 
accepts Leo XIII.’s declaration that ‘‘the first law of 
history is to say nothing false, and then to be bold 
in telling the truth”, and he quotes with some 
right the admirable French epigram ‘‘only those 
who admit their own wrongdoing have a right to point 
out the faults of others”. For here we have, not only . 
preaching, but practice: the fourth chapter on 
Wolsey and Rome is a notable example of candour. 
A Roman priest who criticises so frankly, not merely 
the financial abuses, the ‘‘ Avignon system” of the 
Court of Rome, but also the bombastic fits and starts, 
the at times grotesque and almost anti-human arro- 
gance, of Paul IV and V, even of Pius V and 
Sixtus V, to say nothing of Innocent III, is not quite 
what prejudice would expect, although the names of 
Paolo Sarpi, Lingard, and Gasquet might occur to 
mitigate Protestant surprise. Not less remarkable 
is the frank censure implied in p. 142, note, on 
the absorption of the Papal office by Italians for 
almost the whole of the last four centuries. Mr. 
Taunton, like Mr. J. H. Blunt, regards Wolsey as 
the apostle of a Catholic and Conservative Refor- 
mation in England, and to a great extent he is cer- 
tainly right. It may be questioned however whether the 
present study does not misconceive the Cardinal, in 
representing him as firstly a Church statesman and 
afterwards a politician and a courtier instead of pri- 
marily an ambitious man desirous of power ; of wealth, 
both as end and means ; and of the highest office, as the 
handle necessary for grasping and wielding the highest 
power. In this connexion Wolsey’s pluralism is 
unduly minimised; it is the key to much; and while 
we may now dismiss with contempt the anti-Wolsey 
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legends manufactured in the bright hour of Anne 
Boleyn’s fortunes and in the spacious days of her 
daughter, we may well pause before granting too much 
of a purely spiritual character to one who prized before 
all things the favour of Henry VIII. The Legate’s 
pride, as Cavendish admits, was no legend of his enemies ; 
the ostentation of the Chancellor and Primate, though 
calculated, was too marked a feature in his character 
for us to picture a devotee. Like Adalbert of Bremen, 
in Hildebrand’s time, Wolsey had enormous gifts, great 
merits, and most attractive charactesistics; but he 
cannot be put in the same class with Carlo Borromeo, 
with Francis of Assisi, or even with the gloomier 
sainthood of Loyola or Dominic. Once more, the ideal 
of clerical reform through better education, and of 
saving monasticism by curtailing it was shared by the 
founder of Cardinal College with no small number of 
the Church’s watchful friends and prudent champions 
—Fox and Colet among others. 

Mr. Taunton claims to have been the first English 
writer to direct attention to the evidence of the 
Venetian State Papers on Henry VIII.’s alleged 
thoughts of divorce as early as 1514, but on the whole 
his study appears too largely based upon ‘‘ standard 
works ” and too little upon ‘‘ sources” direct: in his 
special thesis he has been pretty fully anticipated by 
Blunt, as already noticed ; and he occasionally (as in 
the case of the ‘‘ butcher” story, see p. 10) seems 
to weigh evidence with a certain lack of judgment. All 
the same he has produced a very readable and sug- 
gestive piece of work, and his view may, on the whole, 
and with certain deductions, be accepted as essential 
to a proper understanding of Cardinal Wolsey. But it 
is not a new view; Mr. Brewer long ago effected the 
essential transition in our estimate of the ‘‘ honest poor 
man’s son”, 


NOVELS. 


‘The Opportunist.” By G. E. Mitton. London: 
Black. 1902. 6s. 


Not even Shakespearean chapter-mottoes can give 
distinction to an indifferent novel. Mr. Mitton’s new 
story is a sensational romance of the political life of 
to-day—or rather of some imaginary to-morrow, for 
he gives us a Radical Administration under the King ; 
his opportunist being a man who makes a hash of 
everything, thanks to the weakness of his moral fibre 
and the strength of his egotism. His political tergiver- 
sations land him in the Cabinet at the cost of his 
honour, his father’s life, his fortune and the regard of 
his best friend. Even his ratting defeats its own end, 
for it is not long before his colleagues call for his resigna- 
tion. The love-making of the book is ridiculously 
melodramatic, and the principal woman—we cannot 
call her heroine—with her ‘ Aren’t I a terribly daring 
person ?” is even more unreal than the rest; she loves 
the opportunist, madly, passionately, ridiculously, and 
when he scorns her advances flings herself at his cousin 
and so causes the sex-complication which seems to be 
one of the essentials of a fourth-rate novel. Defini- 
tions, it has been said, are dangerous: that similes are 
not safer in certain hands might be plentifully illustrated 
from this book—*‘ the wind moaned through the little 
newborn saplings”, ‘‘he must strike so as to wound 
and injure, and even if by so doing he scraped the skin 
off his own heart, what matter?” What matter, 
indeed—well, very poor matter, Mr. Mitton, and poorer 
than ‘‘ The Gifts of Enemies ” had taught us to expect 
from you. 


““A Prophet of the Real.” By Esther Miller, 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


Mrs. Miller has hit upon a fresh idea in the shape of 
a realistic novelist who, beginning by mere chance to 
describe a life identical with that of his type-writer, 
marries the girl chiefly from curiosity. Her novelist, 
however, whe is not by way of being a cad, continues 
the story after marriage. We have met in fiction the 
painter who breaks a model’s heart in order to bring 
some expression into her face, but the method in such 
cases is generally not marriage. It is hard to accept 
the postulate that the prophet of the real, having de- 
scribed in his book his wife’s life up to the wedding-day, 


would care to make the book-husband unfaithful and 
the book-wife a murderer. If we grant this postulate, 
Mrs. Miller’s story follows naturally. She has con- 
siderable grip of character, but seems to hesitate be- 
tween a discussion of intimate matters that will attract 
the curious palate and the happy ending dear to the 
conventional. Since she gives us a little of each, her 
story tends to anti-climax. 


‘‘The Sign of the Prophet.” By J. B. Naylor. 
London: Treherne. 1901. 6s. 


The prophet in question is a Redskin, brother to the 
great Indian chief and orator Tecumseh ; the spelling of 
his own name, as the ‘‘ shaky” candidate said of the 
** consequences of the Dorian Invasion”, is ‘‘ almost 
too awful to contemplate”. Though this story has 
found an English publisher, it will presumably find its 
most appreciative public in the State of Ohio, where 
the author’s muse apparently was nurtured. The 
narrative is laid at the time of the second American 
war, and there is no lack of patriotic fervour ; the 
Britisher however is really not nearly so villainous as 
one might have expected him to be in the circum- 
stances. There is plenty of stirring incident, but a 
total lack of literary quality; and the mind of the 
conscientious reader is evenly divided between anxiety 
for the hero’s scalp and agonised personal apprehen- 
sions of the reappearance of ‘‘ the funny man”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“John Henry Newman.” By A.,R. Waller and G. H. S. 
Burrow. London: Constable. 


This is a brightly written and capitally arranged volume of 
“The Westminster Biographies ”, which we consider do Messrs. 
Constable credit. The authors now and then wax over-eloquent : 
they might desist from such verbiage as “the impeccable 
instinct of genius” and for “an affair of the heart” they had 
better write “a love affair”. But Newman in his Oriel days, 
moving among that brilliant circle which included Pusey, 
Keble, Whately and —not least—Richard Hurrell Froude, is 
sketched in this little book with skill. The authors are of 
opinion that Richard *Hurrell Froude, whose name is now 
certainly the least familiar, had more of the characteristics of 
genius than had any other of the reformers who gathered in the 
second and third decades of last century in the Oriel Common 
Room. Of Froude indeed Newman himself said : -“ one of the 
acutest and clearest and deepest men in the memory of man”. 
He was not by any means the ascetic in all things which one 
might expect from the introspective morbid diary he kept as a 
check upon himself. Froude was “a keen boatman, a daring 
rider to hounds”. These little biographies ought to have 
indices. 


“Thomas Henry Huxley.” By Edward Clodd. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


This is a volume of “Modern English Writers”. We are 
not much enamoured of the series. ‘ Tennyson”, for instance 
was scrappy and uncalled for. Mr. Clodd finds oppor- 
tunity for giving us his views of the present age. It is 
“without enthusiasm”, he says, “without aspiration save as 
these are moved by ignoble lust of empire or by enervating 
craving after luxury”. Mr. Clodd takes himself very seriously 
indeed. but he is far more to the point when he restricts him- 
self to Huxley and to science : and failing a cheap edition of the 
admirable Life and Letters some such little volume as this will 
prove really useful. The true province of the agnostic as 
Huxley pictured him is given in the following passage, which 
Mr. Clodd quotes from a letter published in the “ Literary 
Guide” : “The tendency of the human mind to idolatry is so 
strong that, faute de mieux, it falls down and worships negative 
abstractions as much the creation of the mind as the stone 
idol of the hands. The one object of the Agnostic (in the true 
sense) is to knock this tendency on the head whenever or 
wherever it shows itself. Our physical science is full of it”. 


“ British Vegetable Galls.” By Edward T. Connold. London: 
Hutchinson. 1901. Ios. 6d. net. 


Like most writers who do good and thorough work in 
natural history Mr. Connold is nothing if not modest: he 
calls his book “an introduction” to the study of galls. Mr. 
Connold will appeal probably to a somewhat small public, 
but the sterling character of his work should win him the 
approval of the true naturalist. He promises another volume 
by-and-by dealing only with the oak galls. The present 
volume deals with, amongst other gali protuberances and 
monstrosities, what we often hear described in the North of 
England as the witches’ brooms, the strange tangled masses 
that are to be seen in many birch trees and are taken by some 
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folk for birds’ nests. The whole subject of the gall is extremely 

curious and interesting. The life history of cynips and of the 

various inquillines that affect oak galls was slightly touched 
upon by Kirby and Spence. A world of discovery lies open to 
the bold adventurer in galls. 

“Select Documents of English Constitutional History.” 
Edited by G. B. Adams and H. Morse Stephens. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1gor. 

The intention of Mr. Adams and Mr. Stepkens—Professors 
of History at Yale and Cornell respectively—has been to 
present to not very advanced students of English history a 
collection of documents bearing on the development of the 
Constitution from Norman to Victoriantimes. The early docu- 
ments, which begin with extracts from Domesday and with 
William I.’s ordinance separating the Spiritual and Temporal 
Courts have been done into modern English. It will be useful 
for advanced classes in schools no doubt. 


We have received from Messrs W. and A. kK. Johnston, 
Limited, the tenth edition of the Howard Vincent Wall Map of 
the British Empire. It affords an exceedingly useful and easy 
mode of reference to the essential facts of the possessions 
of King Edward VII. at his accession. Only when the 
Empire is seen at a glance on a fair-sized map is it possible to 
realise what its proportions are. For instance, without Alaska 
the United States of America present quite a modest appear- 
ance beside the bulk of the Dominion of Canada. The map is 
accompanied by a pamphlet in which Sir Howard Vincent 
briefly surveys the 13,000,000 square miles of the British 
dominions. Sir Howard’s enthusiasm for the Empire is 
intelligible and pardonable, but when he talks of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling as “that great poet” he pleases us as little as we 
imagine he will please Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself when he 
styles him “the Laureate of the United Empire Trade League”. 


—— 


‘Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by 
death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed 
the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, 
equal to an Addition of considerably over 50 per cent. to 
the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company. 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity 
Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which affords 
the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000), 
besides a large ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, 


£3,650,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A. 
Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY. 


Apply for further information to 


vy W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offéred by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836.) 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds - - <£9,802,414. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
Head Offices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., Limite. 


FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROY Ab company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


‘North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD OFFICES « 59g Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Income for 1900 - - £2,950,899 
Invested Funds at 31st December, 1900 - - £9,885,403 


The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub- Manager. 
JOHN H. CROFT, Secretary in London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1843. 
INVESTED FUNDS ++ £42,000,000. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Qui m’Aime me Suive. Par Madame Henriette Bezancon. | 
_ entire lamentable story again, and with the end of attacking 


Paris: Plon. 1902. 3f. 5o0c. 

Those who still imagine thata French novel cannot be other 
than “suggestive” or downright improper must to-day be 
deemed old-fashioned. It is no longer a difficulty, a puzzle, to 
single out a story for your niece or nephew. You have not 
now to take the bookseller into your confidence, confessing 


yourself embarrassed ; nor need he rack his brains in order to | 


recommend something safe and suitable, and finally declare 
that “there is only Henry Greville”. That honourable name 
still stands at the head of the list of novelists who “may 
be read by everyone”; but to-day that list is long, and 
year by year that list grows longer. Scanning it, we are 
impressed by the number of veritable artists who are content 
to produce pleasant, healthy work: that polished stylist 
M. Guy de Chantepleure, for instance—Pierre Loti himself 
has written nothing more delicate and graceful than 
“ Ma Conscience en Robe Rose” and “ Chateau en Fleurs ”— 
Madame Gabrielle Réval, author of “ Les Sévriennes”, Madame 
Lescot, author of that masterpiece, “Le Roman d’un Petit 
Vieux”, André Lichtenberger, author of “ Mon Petit Trott” 
and “ Portraits de Jeunes Filles”, and now Madame Henriette 
Bezancon who, in “Qui m’Aime me Suive”, portrays to perfec- 
tion the “jeune fille” whose parents belong to the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie. 

In Madame Henriette Bezancon’s amusing book in the 
midst of a bevy of “jeunes filles” comes suddenly %Pierre 
Bertrand, an explorer from Dahomey. Immediately, ex- 
citement. The mere name Dahomey suggests savages, 
swamps, lions, fevers. Each “jeune fille” is thrilled: can- 
not keep her eyes off Pierre Bertrand. And here it is 
necessary to say that in no class more than in the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie is marriage considered so important, and discussed 
so openly. .Mothers and daughters are eloquent over the 
matter. When Mdlle. Henriette is sixteen she is already garru- 
lous over a fiancé, and, in her parents, finds sympathetic 
accomplices. All Madame Bezancon’s young ladies are of this 
pattern : their prey is Pierre Bertrand. But we will do them 
the justice to say that these vulgar exhibitions are not a proof 
of utter immodesty. In England they would be scandalous ; 
in Paris, among the bourgeoisie, they are regarded as 
legitimate and—necessary. The stout bourgeoise would feel 
that she had failed to do her most sacred duty, if her 
daughter became a “vieille fille”. Any way, we confess 
we are entertained by their gossip; and we enjoy Madame 
Bezancon’s bright descriptions of the typical bourgeois re- 
ceptions . .. music, tea, sugared cakes, impromptu dances. 
A most humorous touch is that which deals with the downfall 
of René Capré: René Capré, a good soul but dreadfully dull 
and plain, who was made much of before the appearance of 
Pierre Bertrand, but who is ignored or snubbed when the hero 
from Dahomey makes his rentrée. However, Pierre Bertrand 
is a nuisance. He is vain, and he is priggish. He 

mpously declares that if ever he marry, his wife must 
ove him enough to follow him to Dahomey. Madlle. Jane, 
however, cannot make that sacrifice. In Paris, yes. In 
Dahomey, no. For in Dahomey there would be no recep- 
tions, dances; no sugared cakes. .. . Mdlle. Jane’s 
dismissal of Pierre Bertrand is another of Madame Bezancon’s 
subtle and humorous touches. However, a very charming 
woman painter consents to live in Dahomey, and this, we must 
confess, does not show much insight on her part. She is too 
clever to put up with Pierre Bertrand for long. She ought 
to have recognised as much: for Pierre Bertrand never calls 
on her without exhibiting his photographs, and talking 
Dahomey. Mdlle. Jane marries an urbane gentleman who 
dances and can turn over the pages of a “piece of music” 
to perfection. Her friends are either engaged in the end, or on 
the verge of it. At least, two of them hope that “he” is about 
to “speak”. The mothers, in fact, have done their best ; and 
the fathers may doze in their arm-chairs, and that good soul 
René Capré is ignored and snubbed no longer when Pierre 
Bertrand and his camera return to Dahomey. In fine, Madame 
Bezancon’s book is highly amusing. 
thoroughly genuine. Her style is bright, and now and then 
she can be pleasingly satirical. 


Leurs Figures. Par Maunce Barres. Paris. Félix Juven. 
1901. 3f. 50c. 

M. Maurice Barrés is a “patriot”. And we are suspicious 
of “ patriots ”, for they are misguided or thoroughly “ méchant ” 
as a rule, and apt to make patriotism a profession. It is 
possible to live by patriotism in Paris. If you can scribble 


off patriotic stanzas, write patriotic articles, introducing the | 


words “ France” and “flag” perpetually, referring in maudlin 


-manner to the “pioupiou”, concluding with the asser- 


tion that “ France will be France always”, you should gain 
enough to satisfy your needs. Indeed, you should be able to 
“save”. Also, we disapprove the practice of making politics 
play the most important part in a novel. Especially con- 
temporary politics, with contemporary politicians for the ckar- 
acters. And this is what M. Maurice Barrés has done in 


| 
| 


Her characters are | 


“ Leurs Figures”. The chief “incident* in the book is the 
Panama scandal. But why not let it rest? Long ago that 
“incident” was “closed”. M. Barrés, however, tells the 


M. Waldeck Rousseau and President Loubet. That much is 


_ transparent. Then, he seizes this opportunity of abusing the 


Jews, singling out M. Reinach and Cornelius Herz for special 
condemnation. All this is cheap, and very stale. We may 
have it any day in the “ Libre Parole” or “ Intransigeant” for 
the price of one halfpenny ; yet M. Barrés expects us to pay 
3f. soc. for his réchauffé. Traces of M. Barrés’ journalistic 
training are apparent throughout the volume. Some sensation. 
was caused a short while ago by the announcement that he had 
abandoned the press for novel-writing ; but he will have 
entirely to change his methods and also cultivate his style if he 
would be respected. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 March. 3 fr. - 


This number contains an article of great interest by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu on the work effected by Austria in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. The whole story of the gain thus effected for civilisation 
has never been told before so comprehensively or in so acces- 
sible a form. It is a feat the accomplishment of which the 
House of Hapsburg may set against other essays in govern- 
ment less successful. Avoiding many of the errors to which 
Western Governments attempting to civilise Oriental popula- 
tions are prone, the Austrians have succeeded in making of 
these provinces the district “where the contact of West with 
East has done less harm than anywhere else in the world”. 
M. Boissier continues his masterly series of papers on Tacitus. 
This month he treats of the great historian’s political ideas, and 
strenuously combats the prevailing theory that he was a dis- 
appointed aristocrat longing for the re-establishment of the 
oligarchy. He wished however to make history a source of 
moral instruction and “the conscience of humanity”, hence 
the severity of the judgments he passed upon the Czsars 
without having any hostility to Czesarism as an institution. 
There is a sketch by M. Ernest Daudet of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to France in 1843 extracted from the unpublished corre- 
spondence of the Princess Lieven and Guizot. 


Revue de Paris. London: Unwin. 15 March. 2f. Soc. 


Maeterlinck has a curious article on “ La Chance”, in which 
he touches upon the ironies of life—its pleasant and unpleasant 
surprises. The paper must be read carefully in order to be 
understood and appreciated, but an idea of its substance may 
be gathered from the concluding paragraph. “ Parcourons 
donc, sans nous lasser, tous les chemins qui ménent de notre 
conscience & notre inconscience. Nous arriverons ainsi 4 
tracer une sorte de sentier dans les grandes routes encore 
impraticables qui vont de ce qu’on voit A ce qu’on ne voit 
pas: de ’homme & Dieu et de l’individu 4 l’univers. Au bout 
de ces routes se cache le secret général dela vie. Enattendant, 
adoptons lhypothése qui encourage le mieux notre vie dans 
cette vie universelle qui a besoin de nous pour percer ses 
propres énigmes: car nous sommes ceux en qui ses secrets. 
achévent de se cristalliser le plus rapidement, le plus limpide- 
ment.”. Miss Hannah Lynch’s very dull story, “Trés. 
Véridique Histoire d'une Petite Fille”, comes at last to. 
aclose. It has been out of place in the “ Revue de Paris”, 
which is renowned for the excellence of its serial stories. The 
treaty between England and Japan is discussed intelligently by 
M. Victor Bérard. 


For This Week’s Books see page 376. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.”’—Tue Lancer. 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘“‘*CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 


Poo ewe 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The “‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 44s, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 84s, 


NORFOLK SUIT » 608. 
LOUNGE SUIT - » 50s. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT -~ - 50s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


When Buying a Bicycle 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


DUNIOP TYRES 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 


Wired or beaded edges optional. 
55s. per pair. 
Guaranteed for thirteen months. 
Of all cycle agents. 

See the Company’s trade mark on 


the inner tube as well as 
the outer cover. 


| 
‘| 


| 
Trade Mark. | 


| 
| 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd. 9 


PARA MILLS, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 
AND BRANCHES. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGGQ’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly i gq rec dation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be outa 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 14d. (specially recommended 
as being most portable and immediate in their action). 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tiss, 1s. 13d. 
Chemis | 


Sold by all 


THE CHANCERY LANE 


Ltd., 

18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


D'J.M. BARRIE says:—“WHAT 


CALL THE ARCADIA 1s 
‘My LADY SAVE 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


Or any Tobacconist. 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND JESTED GROWTH 


| BARR’S SEED GUID& contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and the 


most beautiful Flowers for Garden Greenhouse. It is full of Practica) 
Hints, and will be found invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 183 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &Xc. 


Entrance at 


61-62 Chancery Lane. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s 
own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of Securities, 


Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables of 


every description. 


Safes from £1 18. per annum. 
Strong Rooms from £& SS. per annum. 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from 58. 
Special arrangements made for DEPOSIT BAN K.— Money received 
storing Property during owner's tem- on deposit for short per.ods at 24 per 
porary absence. cent. interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND: 
OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe 7 pre which is open free from 9 A.» 
to 6 vy. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, Londen. 
For P e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


. » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


P.& 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


3rd Tuovsann. 
BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Pilot.— Once in possession of his formula, he applies it resolutely to old and 
new. As with some space-penetrating telescope he sweeps the universe, ranging 
over histories and institutions, until he has revealed the connection between our 
present-day problems and the past out of which they have arisen—nay, not only, or 
even chiefly, that, but the bearing on them of future developments, as yet descried 
in their potency, not in definite form. Thus the whole volume exhibits what may 
‘be termed a drama of thought.” 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


‘With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides. Glebe 8vo. 


CUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN (in- 


cluding GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS). gs. net. 


GUIDE RM WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN (in- 


Guardian.—“ Two excellent little volumes on the lands that border the Mediter- 
ranean..,... Reach a very high standard of excellence in quantity and quality.” 


GUIDE TO ITALY. tos. net. 


Queen.—“ The best ten shillings’ worth of bound information in English, by 
(English writers and publishers, on Italy for the traveller that has yet appeared.” 


CUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. os. net. 


Academy.— The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particularly well done...... 
The information given is any well selected and conveniently put.’ 


1902 Issue Ready March 26. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World, for the Year 1902. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Revised Officially. 
Gum 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND THE CAUSES 


TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury, F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. vo. 
15S. net. 


(MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warve 


Fow ter, Author of “A Year with the Birds,” &c. Illustrated by Frances L. 
Fuller. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


APRIL NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Pricers. Contents ror APRIL: 
A ‘PATH ON THE’ GREAT NOVELS WITH A MORAL. By 


WATERS. By W. J. Fretcuer. B. N. Laxcpon-Davies. 
8T. awe 1778. Bythe Hon. J. W. SLAVES OF THE OAR. 
ORTESCUE, KING DR 
PRIMROSE Day. ns. Sy W. 
ART AND LIFE. By LewisF.Davy. THE CHINAMAN. By Rosin 


ODE TO JAPAN. By A.C. Benson. Roscoe. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 
“THE PLAINS ACROSS ” (The Overland Trip to California in the '50’s). By 
Noau Brooks. 
AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH ALEXANDER II. By a Witness of his assas- 
sination. From the unpublished memoirs of HorTENSE RHEA. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE BUDDHA. By T. W. 
Ruys Davios. 
WHE BEAUTIFYING OF VILLAGE AND TOWN. By Syivester Baxter. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, r2s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 
= PROFESSOR’S MYSTERIOUS RECITAL. Story. By Tupor 
ENKS. 
THE BOYS OF THE RINCON RANCH. A Long Story, complete in this 
-number, By H. S. Canrievp. 
IN THE WOODS—APRIL. Illustrated from photographs. By Rosatinp 
RicHarps. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
*¢Great Educators ” : — Pestalozzi(A. Pinloche). Heinemann. 
FICTION. 
Pandora (Mrs. Salzeheider). San Francisco: Whitaker and Ray 
Company. $1. 


The King’s Sceptre (Walter E. Grogan). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 65, 

The Keys of the House (Algernon Gissing). Methuen. 6s. 

The Assassins (N. M. Meakin). Heinemann. 6s. 

Monsieur Martin (W. Carey). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Pines of Lory (J. A. Mitchell). New York: Life Publishing 
Company. 

Zike Mouldom (Orme Agnus); Lord of the Soil (Hamilton 
Drummond). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

A Slow Awakening (Edith Gray Wheelwright). Chatto and Windus. 
6s 


A Muddied Oaf (Frank Rutter and Ladbroke Black). Treherne. 1s. 

The Dark of the Moon (S. R. Crockett). Macmillan... 6s. 

A Mystery of S. Rule’s (Ethel F. Heddle). Blackie. 6s. 

Therese Raquin (Emile Zola. Translated by Edward Vizetelly), 
3s. 6a.; John Lott’s Alice (Frances C. Burmester), 6s. Grant 
Richards. 

The Girl from S. Agneta’s (J. H. Yoxall, M.P.). Ralph Holland. 


35. 6d. 
A Vision of Beauty (Joseph Hatton); The Dead Ingleby (Tom 
Gallon). Hutchinson. 6s. each. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY. 
The Story of the Khedivate (Edward Dicey). Rivingtons. 16s. 
Companion to the English History [Middle Ages] (Edited by Francis 
Pierrepoint Barnard). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
Denmark, Past and Present (Margaret Thomas). Treherne. 6s. net. 
Coronation of a King (M. F. Johnston). Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
The Sufferings of the Royal Family during the Revolution in France. 
Smithers, Hampden and Co. Ios. 6d. net. 
Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, Xc., in the British Museum 
(O. M. Dalton). British Museum. 


NATURAL HIsTorRY. 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Henry Hoare). Humphreys. 7s. 6d. 

net. 
ScHOOoL Books. 

The Story of Euclid (W. B. Frankland). Newnes. Is. 

Milton : Samson Agonistes (E. H. Blakeney). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

An Elementary Book on Electricity and Magnetism (D. C. Jackson 
and J. P. Jackson), 7s. 6d.; A Text-book of Applied English 
Grammar (Edwin Herbert Lewis), 2s.; A Laboratory Manual of 
Physics (Henry Crew and Robert R. Tatnall), 5s. New York: 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 

Outlines of Metaphysics (John S. Mackenzie). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Sketch of the Vedanta Philosophy and the Life of Sujna Gokulaji 
Zala (Manassukharima Siiryardma Tripathi. Second Edition). 
Bombay : N. M. T. and Co. 

Health, Speech, and Song (Jutta Bell-Ranske). 

s. 6d. net. 


Sonnenschein, 


THEOLOGY. 

The Continental Reformation (B. J. Kidd). Rivingtons. Is. net. 

** The Century Bible ” :—Corinthians. Edinburgh: Jack. 

The Parson’s Handbook (New Edition. Percy Dearmer). Grant 
Richards. 6s. r 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Causes of Death aiioug the Assured in the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society (Claud Muirhead). Edinburgh: 
Clark. 

Commercial Trusts (John R. Dos Passos). Putnams. $1. 

Desiderio (Edmund G. Gardner). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of the English and German Languages, Chr. Fr. Grieb’s 
(Tenth Edition. Vol. I. Revised by Arnold Schroer). Frowde. 


Industrial Democracy (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). New and cheaper 
edition. Longmans. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; La Revue, 1fr.30; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The 
Bookseller, 6¢@; The Anglo-American Magazine, Is.; The 
Connoisseur, 1s.; Journal of the Roval Colonial Institute, 6a.; 
The Forum, 35c.; The Studio, 1s.; The Economic Journal, 5s. 
net; The Book Buyer, 15§c.; The Open Court, toc.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6d.; The World’s Work, 25c. 


For Apri :—The Pall Mall Magazine, Is. 


The New Popular Encyclopedia 


Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


Revised to date. Now offered on the instalment plan by th 
SaturDAY Review. 14 vols. £8 15s. 


The first 8 volumes may be secured at once on payment of §s, down 
and ten shillings per month for 17 months. The remaining 6 volumes 
will be published during the present year. Particulars on application. 
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MR. HEINEMANN'’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 13s. net. 

The Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘A perfect mine of information. Mr. Colquhoun 
gives us, in a volume of handy size and lavishly equipped with maps, sketches, an 1 
photegraphs, a thoroughly up-to-date account of the Pacific and the nations now 
settling therein.” 


MAIN CURRENTS OF XIXth CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. Vol. II, gs. net. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A 
With an Explanatory Preface by R. ij. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader 
in Phonetics iu the University College, Liverpool. 1 vol. cloth, 10s.; half- 
morocco, 16s. 

The Scotsman.—* So well done that it deserves an uncommon success. Its 
definitions are wonderfully precise and concise, and it gives information about 
the origin and history of each word with a business-like brevity that would do 
honour to an inter-oceanic cablegram. Ti is an admirable dictionary. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. Edited by Dr. Helmolt. The New Volume 
is now ready. Cloth, 15s. net ; ha!f morocco, 2ts. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and othe Illustrations. 
A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

A Series of Twelve Volumes descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s. the Set or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

VOLUME II. 


THE NEARER EAST. 
3y D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, I!lustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Prospectus and List of the Series on application. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 


And other Love Lvrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. ss. net. 
The Atheneum —‘‘ Mr. Hope brings to his task a considerable command over 
various rhythms and a delicate gift of melody. He has caught admirably the 
dominant notes of Indian love poetry.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Third Impression. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Will give everybody who takes even the most super- 
ficial interest in contemporary politics a hearty laugh.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Impression. 
The Academy.—“ This book is superbly intelligent. There is enough wit in it 
to stock a score of humourists.” 


FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, £4 4s. for _ set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each 


V.—THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 
By ALEXANDER Dumas the Younger. With an Introduction by the Epiror, 
3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ It stands for the most popular of its author's successes : 
and, what is more, it is precisely typical of his workmanship in its best and most 
natural elements.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘* The Luck of the Vails,” &c. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.—“ The picture isa brilliant one, 
for the author of * Dodo’ has already proved that he can draw from recognised 
— = his latest canvas is as brillia nt as any of those which have come from 

is easel. 

A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 


The Morning Post.—' Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 


dramatic.” 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS. = [Second /mpression. 


The 7imes.—‘‘ Places her i in the front rank of living novelists. Everyone should 
read ‘ Sons of the Sword. 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 


The Academty.—‘‘The story is an outstanding one. 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. 
beams through the dialogue.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 


By N. M. MEAKIN. 


BY BREAD ALONE. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By JOHN GRAHAM. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


There are passages of 
A light wit 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s List. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF 
WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean 
of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King; Author of 
** Memorials of St. James’ s Palace.” With 6 Photogravure Plates 
and 33 other Tilustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by SIR SPENCER 
WALPOLE, K.C.B. With 2 portraits. 45. 6d. net. 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL 

FSSAYS. Edited by T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of His- 

tory in the Owens College, Victoria University, and JAMES 

TAIT, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History. “ With 5 Maps. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor F. York Powe t in the Manchester Guardian :—“ It will take its 

place asa Festschrift beside the very best of its kind either in the United Kingdom 

or beyond.” 


THOUGHTS ON _ EDUCATION : 
Speeches and Sermons. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by Louise CREIGHTON. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. [On Tuesday next. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 
IN MOROCCO. By LADY GROVE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


THE FU LHAM CONF ERENCE. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLU- 


TION, Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace on 
December 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902. Edited by HENRY 
WACE, D.D., Chairman of the Conference. With an Intro- 
duction by the Lorp BisHor oF LONDON. 8vo. 3s. net. 


PASTOR AGNORUM : a Schoolmaster’s 
Afterthoughts. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of 
Glenalmond, Author of ‘‘ A Memory of Edward Thring,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. [On Tuesday next. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY (New Volume). 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By Henry H. 
MONTGOMERY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [On Tuesday next. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCIAN. 
By AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A.Edin. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

ConTents.—The Sale of Philosophers—Concerning Paid Companions—Hermo- 
timus ; or, the Sects—The True History—Alexander ; or, the Fa!se Prophet— Zeus 
the Tragedian—The Orator’s Guide. 


A LA MODE COOKERY: : Up-to-date 
Recipes. By Mrs. DE SALIS, Author of ‘* Entrées 4 la Mode,” 
&c. With 24 Plates (16 i in Colour), crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


WORDS AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Com- 
position, By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S.  Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and witha full Index, by the Author’s son JOHN 
PETER Rocet. New Edition (1901). Crown 8vo. gs. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1902. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGIS- 


TER AND DIGEST : Being a Classified Register of Charities 
in or available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of 
Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means 
for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the Improvement of . 
the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an 
Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary of the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8 London. ‘8vo. 4s. net. 


LONGMAN'’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
THE —Chapter VII.—The Adventure of the 


mplary E 
MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. By the Rev. J. 


VAUGHAN. 
DIPLOMACY. By E. 
WHY ARE SEA BIRDS WHITE? By the Rev. J. IsanE.i. 
BONE OF CONTENTION. By Joun Oxennam. 
+ A FRIEND By Horace G. HutTcuHInson. 
Chapter: 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EWVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 5s. per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Serics. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


Russeti. In 2 vols. 


The Eversley Bible. 


Introduction by J. W. Macxair, M.A. In 8 vols. 
Vol. I. Genesis--Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. IIL. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job— Song of Solomon. 


| 


Poems of Thomas Hood. 
Memoir, by Canon ArnGer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 


With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Arranged in paragraphs, with an — 


Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. | 


Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*,° The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Method and Results. | 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, !and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Ceological. 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 


Darwiniana. 


_ The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Dean Church's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
ition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by © 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 


and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn, 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by STerHen and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 

Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by Joun Morey. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. A.pis 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


ALpis WriGurT. 


Pausanias and other, Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L 


Edited by W. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with | 


Introductions, by T. BArLEyY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosst. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 
Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 


The Making of England. 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols, 


Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., | 
Edited by 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


Oxford Studies. By RicHarp GREEN. 


. R. Green and Miss K. NorGcarte. 


cua "Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


Ricuarp GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. 


and Translations of Maurice Hew — 4  ihaibies of 
+ Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 

Literary Essays. 

Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in 
_ Matters of Faith. 

Theological Essays. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 


he Forest Lovers.” 


By J. R. Greex, M.A., | 


Being Impressions 


Classical Essays. 


_ Essays in the History of Religious Tho 
West. 


Freperic Harrison. 


French Poets andj[Novelists. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
Edited by Sipney Corvin. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A, 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Misceilaneous 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. : 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licurtroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
oltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the ists, 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
By F. W. H. Mvers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne THACKERAY RitTcuHie. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. { Natural Religion. 

introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
®,* The Plays may aiso be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
SmeruHam and Davies. With a Portrait. 
Edited by WILLIAM DAVIEs. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
New Edition. 
Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
it in the 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., rd Bishop of 


Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 


In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by 


H. MANESSE. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 vols. large post Svo. 18s. net. . 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. Including New 

Materials from the British Official Records. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, 

M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous I!Ilustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 

“*Mr. Rose, Napoleon's last biographer (and by far the best that has written 
of him in our tongue) has corrected in many respects Lord Rosebery’s vivid sketch 
of the Emperor’s last days.”—Professor York Powe t, in the J/anchester 
Guardian, 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE : a Biographical and Literary 
Study. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL. With 5 Portraits. 
It is in some respects a model biography.” —Manchester Guardian. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, 6s. each net. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
FROM THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By THOMAS HENRY 
DYER, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Arruur Hassa.t, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

VOL, VIII., WITH FULL INDEX, COMPLETING THE WORK, 
NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. Translated 
by Mrs. Hamitton. Crown 8vo. £3 3s. net the Set, or separately. Vols. I., 
I1., and III. 6s. net each. Vols. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIIL., each in Two 
Parts, 4s. 6d. net each Part. 

2 vols. small 1s. net each. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Lord Roxatp 
SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 28 Half- 
tone Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

‘The two volumes which Lord Ronald Gower has devoted to the Tower of 
London contain what is undoubtedly the best work of the author, and, thanks to its 
excellent and well-chosen illustrations, the book will probably hold its own for some 
time to come as the best popular history of the famous building.”—The 7imes. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINT- 
ERS. Pott &vo. with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each, or in limp leather witha 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 


HOLMAN HUNT. HANS HOLBEIN. LORD LEICHTON. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Revised throughout, with a Supplement of 25,000 Additional 
Words and Phrases. Webster is the best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. It is recognised as the Standard Authority throughout the 
English-speaking World. It is an indispensable Reference Book. 2,348 pages; 
5,000 Illustrations. Price, in cloth, 30s. net ; or in sheepskin, £2 net. 

Full Prospectus sent post free on application to the Publishers. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
CONAN DOYLE’S 


THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


Illustrated by SIDNEY PAGET. 


Price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


Price 1s. in cloth, with Portrait. 


LORD KELVIN. 
By JOHN MUNRO. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Table Tennis. 


By C. G. EAMES. 
UNIFORM WITH 


The ABC of Bridge. 


By E. A. TENNANT. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LiBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A Ride in Morocco Among 
Believers and Traders. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “‘On Veldt and Farm,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. rss. 
Athenzeum.—‘* Miss Macnab is to be congratulated on a distinctly entertaining 
work of travel and a journey of singular interest, accomplished in circumstances 
which render it remarkable. She shows in this volume both imagination and the 


insight of the real traveller.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* A book worth reading and one which gives a careful picture 


of Morocco as it is.” . 
Worid.—‘ A very readable book.” 
CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
CROSS-BENCH VIEWS OF CURRENT 
CHURCH QUESTIONS. By H. Henstey Henson, Canon of West- 
minster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernarp 


Demy 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘A remarkable study in the history and politics of the British 
Empire. The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps say the 
necessity—of every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read carefully.” 


PARIS: A History of the City 'from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Hitatre Be ttoc, Author of ‘‘ Danton,” &c. 
One vol. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


FINLAND: Its Public and Private Economy. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.—“ A very careful and complete study.” 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. Edited by 
KATHERINE LAKE. With an Introduction by Canon RAwLinson. Wit 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Times.—‘' The ‘ Memorials’ displays a very memorable personality and some 
very noteworthy achievements.” 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
CASTING OF NETS. By Ricnarp Bacot. 6s. 


[Ninth Impression. 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. A. Sipewick. 6s. 


(Fourth Impression in the Press. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. 
(A LOVE STORY.) 
By F. M. WHITE. Price 6s. Beautifully Illustrated. 


TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. 


A Cornish Romance. 
THE SUNDAY SUN (The Book of the Week” in a 24 column notice) :— 
** One can’t help being fascinated with the story...... Told with heaps of ‘ go’ and no 
little wit. Hosts of delightful minor characters. There is no lack of thrilling 
incident either. Told with vivid force .....with keen and os insight. No 
one can go wrong in reading ‘ Tregarthen’s Wife.’ A good, breezy, healthy story 
feel confident that all who read it will join me in asking Mr. White for 


TREGARTHEN’S WIFE. 
The Best Reviewed Novel of the Year. 


Every notice yet to hand speaks in the highest praise of ‘ Tregarthen’s Wife.” 
The Sfectator (2 columns), Sunday Sun, Chronicle, Country Life, Traveller, 
Atheneum, Daily Express, Literary World, Sunday Times, Ladies’ Field, all 
are unanimous in recommending ‘‘ Tregarthen’s Wife.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LonpoN, W.C. 


NEW SERVIGE--- 
- + UNIFORM, 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE of APRIL 19th 


contain 


| A COLOURED PLATE, 


representing the above. Orders can now be booked. 


Price 63d., post-free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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The Library of the late Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 24, and Followin Day, at 1 o'cloc 


precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A., F.S.A., &c., 


comprising an extensive Collection of Books and Pamphlets relating to London and | 


its Environs—Works on Archeology, History, Co-tumes, Natural History—Old 

and Modern Poetry—Books Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Doyle, &c.—Bio- 

raphical Works—and Books on Manners and Customs—a large Collection of 

Newspaper Cuttings, Engravings, Scraps, &c., chiefly relating to London ; also the 
Autograph Manuscripts of several of his most important Works. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made pay Ae wee 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT _PURCHASES. SPRING CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


SPRING GARDENING. 


{F you are interested in gardening. 

IF you have a garden. 

IF you intend to make a garden. 

IF your hobby is gardening. 

IF you would like to improve your garden. 

IF you want ideas for the garden. 

4F you want advice. 

IF you want a Standard Work on Gardening. 

IF you cannot afford to pay a big price for a 
good work. 


IF you can spare a postcard write for a pro- 


spectus of “ The Gardener’s Assist- 
ant.” Edited by Watson, 
F.R.H.S., Curator, Royal Garden, Kew. 


The 
It forms a complete com- 


Full of illustrations. Beautiful coloured plates. 
work is comprehensive. 
pendium of all the operations in the garden—fiower 
garden, fruit garden, and vegetable garden. Indispen- 
sable to gardeners. Exactly the work for country 


gentlemen. Prospectus post free. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., 


80 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 27th, 
28th, and 29th. ELEVEN. OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least cf value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confinea to Candidates for Army and Navy Examina- 
tions; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must 
be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st.—Apply to the Bursar, 
the College, Cheltenham. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 

and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholar- 

ships of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the 
numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Student- 


ship. 

Phe Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are being 
made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick 
poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last 
fifteen years. 

The appointments tenable by Students have been increased by more than 150 a 
year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the departments of 
Ophthalmology, Gynacology, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 
appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric departments. 

All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge, and the holders 
of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 

Lessee, Mr. Wm. Greet. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Py arrangement with Mr. Tom B. Davis. 

EVERY EVENING at8.15. MATINEES every VEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY at 2.30. Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
in MICE AND MEN by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. Box Office 10 to 1o. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. Sole Manager............... Mr. Tom B, Davts. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
By arrangement with Mr. Geo. B. McLellan, Mr. KIRKE LA SHELLE'S 
COMPANY in ARIZONA. Preceded at 2 and 8 by A FRIEND IN NEED. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. : 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hal! Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

38. to 6d. Adinission Free. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
WAGNER CONCERT QUEEN’S HALL 


TO-DAY at 3. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA of 110. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Miss ALICE NEILSEN. 
Madame CLARA BUTT. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d. and 1s. (unreserved). 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
GOOD FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


MARCH 28%, at 3. 


Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra of 110. Conductor'Mr. Henry J. Woov. 
Good Friday Music (Parsifal) Wagner. Symphony: No. 6 in F “ Pastoral,” 
Beethoven. Prelude : ‘‘ Parsital,” Wagner. Trauermarsch (Gtterdimmerung), 
Wagner. Vocalist: Miss Alice Neilsen. Tickets, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; 2s. 6d. and 1s. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
GOOD FRIDAY EVENING, 
MARCH 28, at 7.30. 
GRAND SACRED CONCERT.—Miss Louise Dale; Miss Florence Schmidt ; 
Miss Jessie Goldsack ; Mr. Jo:eph O'Mara ; Mr. William Ludwig ; Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies. Solo violin, Mr. H. Lyell-Tayler ; Solo violoncello, Mr. J. Renard; Solo 


harp, Miss Miriam Timothy; Grand organ, Mr. H. C. Tonking ; Accompanist 
Mr. Percy Pitt. Tickets, 7s. 6d. and ss. . 2s. 6d. and 1s, ° _ 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS tor Company and G 1 Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received, 
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A SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOME 


A Handsome, Profusely Illustrated work in 4 volumes 
fora payment of 5s. 


It is a book for MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. 


For Men 


Because it treats of subjects such as Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant, Sanitation, Ventilation, the 
Garden, Heating, Lighting, Repairs, Finance in 
the Home, Amateur Work, Carving, Cycles, 
Sports and Pastimes, Insurance, the Will. 


For Women 


Because it is a Library of Reference on Subjects such 
as Dress and Dressmaking, Cookery, Diet, Mistress 
and Maid, Management of the House-Work, the 
Laundry, Sick- Nursing, Entertaining, Visiting, 
Etiquette, Furnishing, Home Occupations for 
Profit, the Children, Wedding Preparations. 


For Children 


Because it treats of their Amusements, Recreations, 
Education, It will Elevate, Interest and Instruct. 


Write for particulars (mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW) ov fill in 
the following— 


ORDER FORM (Special) 
To The Gresham Publishing Company, 
34 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| 


Please supply me with one pe of THE BOOK OF THE HOME, ix Four — 
Volumes, on account of which I send bat herewith the initial payment of Five | 


alance in five monthly payments of five 


Shillings, and I agree to pay the 
1 undertake not to part with the Work 


shillings, and two of six shillings. 
until L have fully paid for it. 


S. R. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANACER’S REPORT for the Month of JANUARY, 1902. 
MINE. 


Ore and waste mined .. oo eo so e- 9,588 tons 
Ore taken from Surface Dump oe ee oe oo a « 
9,831 4, 
Less waste sorted out=19"92 per cent. oe ++ 1,959 9 
Balance sent to mill .. eo oe ee ee ee e+ 7,872 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined .. oe os ee ee e. 45°0 per cent. 
Main Reef Leader mined ee oe oe ee 
MILL. 
Stamps .. ee oe oe ee ee 55 
Running time .. oe oe es ee es 29°82 days. 
Tons milled .. oe oe oe 7,872 tons. 
‘Tons per stamp per day ee oe ee oe oe oe 
Vield in bullion oe ee 5,466°850 ozs. 


Equivalent in fine gold oe ee ee 4,756°037 ,, 
CYAN I DE Ww ORKS. 
2,408°390 ozs. 


Yield in bullion oe ee ee ee 
Equivalent in fine gold ee ee we ++ 2,080"000 ,, 
TOTAL "YIELD. 
Yield in fine gold from all sources .. ee oo +. 6,836°037 ozs. 
per ton milled ee ++  17°367 dwts, 


” ” ” 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,372 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cost. Cost per Ton. 

s 
To Mining ee 5,570 10 4 14 1°833 
Crushing and Sorting ee 800 I 4°752 
illing oe oe ee ae 1,581 8 o 4 0°213 
Cyaniding, Sands oe 922 12 10 2 47129 
473 14 9 I 2°443 
Sundry Heat ‘Office Expenses oe oo 93 3 0 7°108 


9,330 18 o £13 8'478 
Development Redemption .. ee oe 2 0000 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
fe) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. fe) 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not y4 


drawn below £100, 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 2 © 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, . 
0. 


Telephone Holborn. 
Telegraphic : “ Brrxpeck, Lonpon.” 


500 MAKES 
SHAVING 
SHAVES 4 

PLEASURE. 

A Stick of 

VINOLIA FOR 

Shaving Soap D. 

is said to give 

500 Shaves. 


Sticks, Gd. and 1/-; Cakes, 1/=- and 2/- 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price 2s. €d. 
OUT AND ITS CURE.—By J. Compton 
Burnett, M.D.—‘‘ It deals in a scientific manner, yet not too abstrusely 
for the po ular reader, with the ailment, its various forms and best method of 
treatment.” —/dlustrated London News. London: James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


GREAT BOULDER PERSEVERANCE. 
A Profit of £1 of £163,555. 


HE seventh ordinary ¢ general meeting of the Great 

Boulder Perseverance Gold Mining Company, Limited, was held on 

Wednesday at the Company's offices, 7-11 Moorgate Street, E.C., under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Frank Gardner(the chairman of the company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Walter Bramall, F.1.S.) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditor, 

The Chairman said that the accounts disclosed the highly satisfactory profit of 
£163,555 after making provision for the liquidation of expenditure on new plant 
during the year of £44,425, and the writing off of £41,977 for development work, of 
which £31,977 represented work done during the year, and £10,000, the balance 
standing on that account on December 31, 1902. This profit compared with 
417,743 last year; and was derived from the treatment of 108,355 tons of ore 
and 32,240 tons of tailings and slimes yielding gold of the value of £487,733, 
as compared, for the previous year, with the treatment of 42,297 tons of 
ore and 25,990 tons of tailings, yielding gold valued at £160,368. The ex- 
penses showed a satisfactory falling off. After providing for the dividend of 
487,500 paid on January ro they proposed to write down their plant, machinery, 
and building accounts by £161,399, carrying forward £8,223 This, with the 
amounts written off already in the year’s accounts, was equivalent to establish- 
ing a considerable reserve fund. In effect it was equivalent to possessing a 
reserve fund of more than £290,002, which, though invested in the business, 
might relieve them co «ne necessity, if so desired; of writing off out of yearly profits 
for a long time to come the ordinary depreciation on plant and machinery. While 
on the question of reserve he was r ded of a considerable asset which they pos- 
sessed in their tailings heap, for which no credit was taken in the accounts, but the 
net value of which Mr. Nichols put at from £25,020 to £32,000. After speaking of 
the ore reserves, he stated that the company possessed a property of very great 
value indeed, a Property which, so far as one could judge, rey — of still 
further improvement in the future, and which, under fa ditions, might 
develop into a gold-mining proposition second to none in the J. The Company 
was proved to be capable of paying ros. a quarter for years to come, and should be 
capitalised in his opinion on the basis of £30 per share rather than £12. Speaking of 
the Kalgoorlie Field in general he said it had turned out more gold in less time—and 
under more unfavourable circumstances, than any other two square miles of country. 
which the world had ever seen. What had been the result? Had they ever heard 
a mining camp more abused, that had been treated with more contempt, or been 
more often stigmatised as a swindle from start to finish? As to past management 
at the different mines, and also in London, there had been grievous errors com- 
mitted. Common action among the leading companies on matters of common 
interest would have been the means of saviog many thousands of pounds to the 
shareholders ; but he regretted to say that common action was one of the most 


$10,118 2 0 1 5 


Profit os ee oe os 18,582 9 27 2°$33 


7 9 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton. 
oe ae ee 19,958 19 2 210 8°505 
Cyanide oe ee oe oe 8,943 8 7 12 2°506 


£28,700 7 31218 


difficult things in the world to secure. He was strongly of opinion that it would 
be a good thing to amalgamate five or six of the leading Kalgoorlie companies, 
and his colleagues and he would, so far as this company was concerned, very care- 
fully consider any proposa’s in this direction, provided, of course, that they were 
drawn up on a reasonable basis. Such an amalgamation would do away with much 
mismanagement, and result in a very large saving to the shareholders of the various 
companies. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Alfred Gaskell seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Flynn said he was sure all the shareholders would recognise the fact that the 
accorded to the management by the Chairman was heartily deserved, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £746 8s. 3d. 
SPENCER, Manager. 


Joharnesburg, 2oth February, 1902. R_ E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 


| pee they all cordially approved of Mr. Gardner's remarks in that connection, 


which would doubiless stimulate them to greater efforts in the future. 
Further tributes to the Chairman and the laiter’s acknowledgment of the compli- 


ment d the p ding: 
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THE EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 


R. T. BAYLISS, Esq., Chairman and Managing Director. 


FRANCIS A. LUCAS, Eso., M.P. 

ROCHFORT MAGUIRE, Esa. 

HARRY MOSENTHAL, Eso. 
Manager and Secretary. 


J. H. M. SHAW, Eso. 


J. E. DUDLEY RYDER, Esa. 

GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esa. 

OSCAR E. WARBURG, Eso. 
Offices. 


1r CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at the Ordinary Annual General Meeting, to be held at Winchester House, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 25th of March, 1902, at Twelve o’clock noon precisely. © 


The annexed Statement of Accounts, which the Directors beg to submit to the 
Shareholders, shows a net realised loss of £190,740 16s. 4d., to which must be added 
£26,333 16c. 8d. for General Expenses, Directors’ Fees and Investigations, and 
£1,200 for usual Depreciation on Property at No. 11, Cornhill, making a total of 
£218,274 138. This has been provided for as to £534 17s. by Transfer Fees, 
as to £181,416 7s. by the Contingency Account created at the end of 1900, 
and as to £36,323 9s. by the Reserve Fund, which at last Account stood at 
£400,348 7s. 7d. 

The loss of £190,740 16s. 4d. is the balance of losses ascertained and written off 
after deduction of profits made, interest and interest on investments, and agency 
fees paid by subsidiary companies, and has practically all been incurred through 
the realisation of the bulk of the Company's investments in Paris Traction and 
Tramway Shares. 


As will be seen from the Balance Sheet, Sundry Investments, including Paris 
Traction and Tramway Shares, standing in the books at £1,304,907 163. 2d. have 
* been written down by the amount of Reserve Fund (remaining after providing the 
£36,323 98. mentioned above), namely, £354,024 13s. 7d., thereby reducing the 
Investments to £940,782 17s. 7d. 
These Investments, on the 31st December, 1901, stood in the books as 
follows :— 


Investments in Real Estate in Johannesburg - £128,404 12 0 


South African Mining Shares .. ee oe 200,555 oO 
Investments in US. and Mexico, mostly Mining .. es 267,747 9 1 
Mining Shares in Australia and New Zealand oe 21,164 16 11 


Electric Traction and Tramway Shares in France and 


Belgium .. ee 27.444 19 9 


Electric Traction and Tramway Shares in England and 
elsewhere .. ee es ee eo 231,482 6 
Miscellaneous holdings .. ee ee ee ee oe 63,894 18 4 


£940,782 17 7 


and in order to more clearly «how their value they have been classified as follows — 
t. Investments in Real Estate in Johannesburg P £128,404 12 0 
2. Liquid Realisable Assets, at or under current market 
quotations on 31st December, 1901 


3. Investments in businesses maturing, not immediately 


421,031 16 6 


4. Assets difficult of realisation, with large provision made 

for depreciation ee 76,164 12 5 
5. Investments remaining in French and Belgian Traction 

and Tramway Companies and in the Société Anonyme 

Westinghouse, with large provision for depreciation 27,444 19 9 


£940,782 17 7 


The Directors consider that the Company's Investments are of the value given in 
the Balance Sheet. 

“Loans against Security’ stand in the Balance Sheet for £251,073 7s. r1d., of 
which £234.654 17s. has been advanced to the Compagnie Générale de Traction. 
Financial arrangements affecting this loaa have recently been made which, in the 
opinion of your Directors, justify the expectation that it will be repaid in full, and 
the balance of £16,418 10s. 11d. is fully secured. 

The Directors regret to have to place before the Shareholders a report showing 
such serious loss and depreciation of the Company's assets, but they consider that 
in writing down the latter to the figures stated above, they have not only taken 
every possible precaution against further loss, but have placed the Company's 
affairs on a basis from which they may hope to see a renewal of prosperity. 

The Directors (other than the Executive), since the date of the last meeting, have 
drawn only half the fees they are entitled to under the Articles of Association. 

During the year under review, the following changes have taken place in the 
Direction of the Company :—Mr. Harry Mosenthal resigned the Chairmanship o 
the Company at the last Meeting, and Mr. R. T. Bayliss has now been appointed 
Chairman, retaining his position as Managing Director. The Right Hon. Lord 
Farquhar aud the Hon. C. S. Stanhope have resigned from the Board, and Mr. 
J. H. Lukach has resigned both as Managing Director and Director of the 
Company. Mr. Oscar E. Warburg has joined the Board. Mr. J. H. M. Shaw, the 
Secretary of the Company, has been appointed Manager and Secretary. 

Mr. Harry Mosenthal and Mr. J. E. Dudley Ryder, the Directors retiring by 
rotation in accordance with the Articles of Association, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., Auditorsof the Company, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-appointment. 

R. T. BAYLISS, } 


11 Cornhill, London, E.C. R. MAGUIRE, J Directors. 
15th March, 1902. 


J. H. M. SHAW, Manager and Secretary. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


‘To Capital Authorised and Issued — 
1,250,000 Shares of £1 each én aa ae 
Reserve, as per last Account oe oe +. 400,348 7 7 
Less—Balance of Profit and Loss Account... 36,323 9 o 


s. d. s. da. 


1,250,000 0 0 


. 364,024 18 7 
Less—Used to write down Investments, per 


contra .. ee e+ 364,024 13 7 
Contingency Account, as per last Account +» 181,416 7 0 


Less—Carried to Profit and Loss Account .. 181,416 7 © 


Sundry Credit Balances ae ee ee se oe oe 30,301 I 5 
Sundry Shareholders for Dividends and Fractions eo es 47717 11 


41,280,778 19 4 


31st December, 1901. 
s. d. s. 
By Sandry Investments, standing in the Books at 1,304,807 16 2 
Less—Reserve, per contra oe 364,024 18 7 
940,782 17 7 


Freehold Premises, Fittings, 
Less—Depreciation written off .. 


Less—Mortgage_ .. os oe 


Loans against Security.. os 251,073 7 
Sundry Debit Balances... oe ee es ee oe 17,279 3 2 
Cash at Bankers and in hand .. ee +e ee 18,742 13 © 


41,280,778 19 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for the year ending 31st December, 1901. 


s. de 
‘To General Expenditure, including Salaries of Managing Directors, 
Executive Committee, Manager and Staff, Rates, Taxes, 
Printing, Stationery, Cost of Bearer Warrants, Audit, Legal 
and other Charges’... ee es os ee ee 16,332 & 7 
Directors’ Fees .. ee 3,604 14 1 
Sundry Investigation Expenses oe ee ee oe ee 6,396 14 © 
Depreciation written off Building (11 Cornhill), Fixtures, 
Fittings, &c.  .. ee 


‘a 1,200 0 
Losses ascertained and written off .. ee ee 


es 190,749 16 4 


£218,274 13 0 


L s. 

By Transfer Fees od ae 53417. 0 
Contingency Account — Amount transferred ee on eo 181,416 7 
Balauce written off Reserve .. oe oe oe ee e- 36,323 9 0 
£218,274 13 0 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, rgoo, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
examined the above Balance Sheet, with the Books and Vouchers, and, in our opinion, such Balance Sheet is drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 


“the state of the Company's affairs, as shown by the Books of the Company. 


4 Lothbury, E.C., 
15th March, rgoz. 
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DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co. 


Chartered Accountants, } Auditors. 


R. T. BAYLISS, 
R. MAGUIRE, j; Directors. 


J. H. M. SHAW, Manager and Secretary. 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The List of Applications Opens on TUESDAY, the 18th, and will be Closed on or before WEDNESDAY, the 26th of March, 1902. 


THE SMALL DWELLINGS ACQUISITION COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


One of the objects of the Company is to assist Artisans, Labourers, Clerks, and others to become the owners of their houses, and to 


take advantage of the facilities afforded by the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899. 


Under this Act advances may be made by 


Local Authorities upon security of small dwellings, such advances, including interest, being repayable by instalments which, in general 
practice, would not exceed a landlord’s rent for the same class of property. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - 


£100,000, 


Divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 


ISSUHB OF 50,000 SHARES OF £1 HACH, 


Payable :—2s. per Share on Application, 3s. per Share on Allotment, 5s. per Share two months after Allotment, 5s. per Share four months 
after Allotment, 5s. per Share six months after Allotment. 
Applicants desiring to pay the whole amount at once may do so, and interest will be allowed on the amount prepaid at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum until each instalment becomes due. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir THOMAS WRIGHTSON, Bart., M.P., Neasham Hall, Darlington (Director 
of North-Eastern Imoroved Dweilings Company, Limited), (Chairman). 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, 3 Lothbury, E.C., Chartered Accountant 
(Managing Director). 
HARRY ROBERT GRAHAM, M P., 8 Marble Arch, W. 
Hon. CLAUDE GEORGE HAY, M.P., 5 Connaught Square, W. 
Sir ALFRED HICKMAN, M.P., Wightwick, near Wolverhampton. 
Captain HERBERT MERTON JESSEL, M.P., 50 Mount Street, W. 
‘XDWARD ROBERT PACY MOON, M.P., 6 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
HERBERT PIKE PEASF, M.P., Darlington, and 7 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. W. PEEL, M.P., Arlington Street. W. 
Sir WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A., Beavor Lodge, Hammer- 


smith, W. 
BANKERS. 
THE LONDON, CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
JACKSON & JACKSON, 23 Coleman Street, E.C., and Middlesbrough. 


AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 
SYDNEY W. CRANFIELD, A.R.I.B.A., 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


SECRETARY. 
E. J. LOUGH. 
REGISTERED OFFICE, 
3 Lotnueury, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the following purposes :— 

(1) To provide sanitary and well-built dwellings, suitable for artisans, labourers, 
clerks and others, and with this object to acquire land and build or buy 
suitable properties. 

(2) To enable such persons to become owners of their dwellings at reasonable 
prices, payable by instalments not generally exceeding the rent payable to 
a landlord. 

(3) The Company also intends to assist purchasers to obtain loans from the 
Local Authorities of districts in which the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
1899. has been adopted. 

So far as Nos. (1) and (2) are concerned, the objects of this Company are similar 
to those of other Companies which have been formed and successfully worked. The 
movelty in the programme ofthis Company 's indicated in No. (3), and is an effort 
to render more practically useful the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1839. There 
are several reasons why this Act has not hitherto been more generally adopted ; the 
most important of these are :— 

1st.—The considerable margin of security which has to be found by a workman 
purchasing under the Act. 

znd.—Lhe Act only permits of advances being made upon houses already in 
existence. 

3rd.—The Act does not meet the case of a purchaser wishing to leave the 
7 and being unable to transfer his interest in his house promptly in the open 
market. 

All these deterrent conditions can be neutralised by having an intermediary 
agency, such as this Prospectus proposes—to enable persons to become owners of 
dwellings, with a considerably less margin of security than is required under the Ac 
—to find the money to build houses, and, in approved cases, to purchase from any 
owner who wishes to leave the locality. 

Sir Thomas Wrightson, Herbert Pike Pease, and William Barclay Peat have, on 
behalf of the Company, already entered into a Contract, dated the 12th February, 
902, to purchase from The Ground Rent Development Company, Limited, for 
pn’ in cash (which includes the sum of £360 in respect of drain and sewer con- 
nections), freehold land sufficient for 90 dcaliens, situate within ten minutes’ walk 
of Bush Hill Park Station, which is in the northern suburbs of Londoo, about 
ten miles from Liverpool Stree, E.C. Tne Great Eastern Railway Company issue 
workmen's tickets from this station to London, at a return fare of twopence. It is 
omens to proceed with the erection of suitable dwellings on this land. 

he Company intends to carry on operations in various parts of the country, but 

chiefly in those suburbs of London which are now or are likely in the near future to 
be made easily accessible by rail or tram, and it may reasonably be expected that 
s“ch property, on the whole, will have a tendency to increase in value as facilities 
of communication are improved. The Directors have under consideration the 
purchase of suitable sites in various suburbs of London. 

The Company proposes to sell any of the Dwellings built or acquired by it, the 
oF money being payable: £5 per centum on signing the contract, and the 

lance with intexest by ] ; such i 1 ts would not exceed in usual 
practice the rent paid for similar property ; thus the purchaser, while paying no 
anore than a landlord's rent and the rates and taxes on the property, and keeping 
the house in repair, is gradually discharging the purchase money of his dwelling- 

house. In addition to the instalments, the purchaser would have the right to pay 
off the whole or pe of the outstanding purchase money at anv <wne, thereby 
providing him with a satisfactory means of securing and utilising hi. savings. 

When the purchase money has been reduced by instalments within the limits 
fixed by the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899 (which should occur at the end 
of the first five years of the contract to purchase), the purchaser will be in a posi- 
tion (a) to apply to the Local Authority adepting the Act for an advance sufficient 
to pay off the balance due to this Company, or (4) he may continue his repayments 
to the Company until the balance of the purchase money is discharged. By the 
Small Dwellings Acquisision Act any Local Authority is empowered, subject to the 
conditions defined by the Act, to fend to a purchaser, who occupies or intends to 
occupy the house to be bought. four-fifths of what in the opinion of the Local 
Authority is the market value of the house, for the pu: of enabling him to 
acquire the ownership thereof. Tke loan must not al ae in the case of a 
freehold or leasehold interest with 99 years unexpired. The term of the advance 
must not exceed 30 years, and the rate of interest must not exceed ros. per rentum 
cabove the rate at which the Loca! Authority can at the time borrow from the Public 
‘Works Loan Commissioners, so that the charge to the borrower may fairly be 
expected to be 3} per cent. per.annum, cr less, 


Assume a purchaser of a house valued at £300 buys it at that price from the 
Company, and that by instalments he has reduced his indebtedness to £240 (th of 
4300, the value of the property), and that a loan has been arranged from the Local 
Authority for that amount, repayable by instalments, with interest at the rate of 
£33 per cent. per annum, the following illustration shows by comparison the amount 
of such instalments and the estimated rental of a similar dwelling, and the con- 
sequent advantage to a borrower in obtaining a loan from the Local Authority. 

Advance of £240 by the Local Authority, repayable by instalments over a period 
of 29%} years, with interest at £3] per cent. per annum: 

The borrower pays to the Local Authority each month of four weeks in payment 
of interest and reduction of principal—£r os. 8d. 

The Estimated Landlord's Rent which a Tenant would have to pay for a similar 
house, without securing a vestige of ownership—£r 14s. od. 

In addition to these instalments, the purchaser would pay the rates and taxes and 
keep the house ia good order. 

On signing the contract and payment of the deposit the purchaser will get posses- 
sion of the dwelling, a conveyance free of cost to the purchaser being given when 
the full balance of the purchase money due to the Company has been discharged. 

It is intended that the Company shall, as far as po-sible, aid a purchaser in dis- 
posing of his interest in the property, where, through a change of employment or 
other circumstances, the ownership of the property proves an incumbrance. 

It is expected that the houses the Company builds or acquires can be sold at a 
moderate profit, without exacting from the purchasers, whom it is intended to 
benefit, an unreasor able price, as blocks of suitable property can be purchased and 
built at a lower proportionate cost than single sites or houses. 

Investments in Dwellings suitable for workmen and others have been proved to 
yield a fair return on the capital employed, as appears from the dividends paid by 
the following Companies, which (with the exception of the North-Eastern Improved 
Dwellings Company) have been extracted from the Stock Exchange Oficial 
Intelligence for 1901. 

The Artizans, Labourers and General Dwellings Company, Limited (London), 
incorporated in 1867. 

East End Dwellings Company, Limited, incorporated in 1884. 

Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, incorporated in 1263. 

Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, incorporated in 1886. 

* Tenement Dwellings Company, Limited, incorporated in 1887. 

The Cardiff Workmen's Cottage, Company, Limited, incorporated in 1869. 

The North-Eastern Improved Dwellings Company, Limited, incorporated in 
1394. 

From 1896 t> 1909 inclusive the first five of the above-mentioned Companies paid 
dividends of 5 per cent. per annum. The Cardiff Workmen's Cottage Company, 
Limited, during the same period, paid dividends of 8 per cent. per annum ; and 
The North-Eastern Improved Dwellings Company, Limited, paid 5 per cent. for 
the years 189%, 1897 and 1998, 54 per cent. in 1899, and 6 per cent. in 19co and 1gor. 

The Qualification of a Director is the holding in his own right, and as sole holder, 
of Shares or Stock of the nominal value of £500. 

P se provisions of the Articles relating to the remuneration of Directors are as 
follows :— 

ARTICLE 85.—The Directors’ remuneration shall be such sum as the Company in 
General Meeting may vote from time to time, which sum shall be divided among 
them in such proportions and in such manner as they shall agree, or, in default of 
agreement, equally, any Director who shall not have served during the whole period 
for which the remuneration is payable receiving however only an amount propor- 
tioned to the time served by him. 

ARTICLE 100.—The Directors may from time to time appoint one or more of their 
body to be a Managing Director or Fst nn Directors, or Secretary or Secretaries, 
or Manager or Managers of the Company’s business, or any branch of it, and may 
fix his or their remuneration, either by way of salary or commission, or by giving a 
right to participation in the profits of the Company, or by a combination of two or 
more of those modes. 

The Articles empower the Board to :— 

Establish Local Boards, Local Agencies, or Managers, or Advisory Committees, 
with such powers and authorities, and under such regulations, and at such remu- 
neration as they may deem fit, and may fiom time to time revoke any such 
appointment, 

Geant to any Director rendering any extraordinary services such special 
remuneration for the services as they think proper. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid, and no Shares or Debentures 
aon been or are agreed to be issued otherwise than as fully or partly paid up in 
cash. 

The estimated amount of the preliminary expenses erry by the Company is 
41,106, to cover all expenses attending the formation of the Company, including 
the cost of advertising, registration, postages, law charges, stamp duties, and other 
incidental expenses, but exclusive of brokerage. =e . 

The Com. any will pay a brokerage of 3d. per Share on all subscriptions received 
on application torms bearing brokers’ stamps. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to allotment 
is fixed at £15,000. 

The before-mentioned Contract of the 12th February, 1902, and a print of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association may be seen during business hours at 
the Offices of Messrs. Jackson & Jackson, Solicitors to the Company, No. 23 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

The said Sir Thomas Wrightson, Herbert Pike Pease and William Barclay Peat 
are parties to and interested in the above-mentioned Contract as trustees for and on 
behalf of the Company. The said William Barclay Peat i. a partuer in tne firm ot 
Ww Peat and Company, Chartered Accountants, 3 Lothbury, E.C., and is 
interested in the promotion of the Company in respect of that firm's charges for pro- 
fessional services rendered, amounting to £100. Save as aforesaid the said Directors 
have not, nor have any other of the Directors, any interest i the promotion of the 
Company or in any property acquired or proposed to be acquired by it. 

Applications should Be made on the Forms accompanying this Prospectus, and 
should be sent to the Bankers of the Company, together with a remittance for 
the amount payab'e on application. If no allotment be made the amount so 
paid will be returned in full ; but in cases where the amount applied fer exceeds the 
amount allotted the surplus paid on application will be appropriated towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment will 
render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectu-es and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors, or Auditors. 

A copy of the Company’s Memorandum of Association, and the names, addresses, 
and descriptions of the signatories and the number of shares subscribed by hem 


respeciively are printed in the fold of the Prospectus and form part thereof. 


London, the 17th day of Marc’, 1902. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 March, 1902 


CATALOGUES 


OF 


Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth 
Century Books 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


WILFRID VOYNICH 


1 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


First Floor.) 


Office Hours, 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 4. 


LIST VII. 
7 Full-Page Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8vo. 


[Just Published. 


INDEX OF AUTHORS, TOWNS, PRESSES (1430) 
AND PLATES, contained in LISTS I.-VI., by Miss C. 
WEALE, 2s. 6d., post free. 


LIST I. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. [/n Press. 
LIST Il. 
18 Full-Page Plates, pp. 67-278, royal 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
LIST Hl. 
22 Full-Page Plates, pp. 279-438, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


LIST IV. 
23 Full-Page Plates, pp. 439-514, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


LIST V. 


10 Full-Page Plates, pp. 515-601, royal 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
LIST VI. 
5 Full-Page Plates, pp. 603-739, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


Specimen Copy y List 11, will be sent frie-on receipt of 
3a. for postage. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 
By HOWARD HENSMAN, 
Author of ‘A History of Rhodesia.” 
With Partraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This book possesses a high value as a permanent record. No one genuinely 
interested in the history of South Africa or of the Empire can afford to neglect it. 
.In contemporary history there is no more fascinating figure than Cecil Rhodes, 
and Mr. Hensman’s biography of him will certainly not tend to diminish the- 
interest universally taken in the great South African.” —Sketch. 
‘A considerable contribution alike to current biography and to the historical 
literature of British South Africa.”— World. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREAT SWEDISH WAR. 
By WYMOND CAREY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


3y EDWARD CLODD. 
Being the New Volume of “‘ Modern English Writers.’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


**For those who have not time or opportunity te study the many volumes om 
Huxley's collected writings and his longer works, this handy little volume will be 
invaluable. Mr. Clodd, a master of his subject, knows how to pick and prune. 
Dealing with abstruse, momentous topics, he manages to convey to the student an 
immense amount of valuable matter in an alluringly small package.” —Punch. 

‘* Mr. Clodd’s review is full of lucid summary and analysis, pointed by shrewdest 
quotations from the latest scientific thought and research of our time.” 

Yorkshire Post. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MEMORIAL EDITION. 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


w. STEEVENS, Author of “* With Kitchener to Khartum,” “In India,’” 
Things Seen,” *‘ Glimpses of Three Nations,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUT- 


LAND. With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. rss. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMORIES: Grave and Gay. Forty 
Years of School Inspection. By JOHN KERR, LL.D. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Dr. Kerr's ‘ Memories ' are among the best of their kind that have appeared for 

a long time.” —Scotsman. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By ADA BARTRICK BAKER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘* These poems amply justify reproduction in a lasting form. The writer has the- 
secret of crystallised thought and tne — of melodious expression.” — World. 


‘*LINESMAN’S” BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NINTH IMPRESSION, WITH A NEW PREPACE. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS. 
By ‘“‘LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The most interesting book that has yet been written wm ny war.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


NEW UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NOVELS. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN VARYING MOODS. 


38. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—New Editions. 


ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, SIXPENNY EDITION, 


SILAS MARNER. 


NOW READY, POCKET EDITION. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


2 vols , pott Svo. cloth, 3s. net ; limp leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
Lists of the Copyright Editions of GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 


Published by WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS to be had 
all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. 


In 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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